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THE GRAIL AND THE ENGLISH SIR PERCEVAL 


VI 


We have seen that Sir Perceval (Sp) is different from the Conte 
du Graal (C) and, in great measure if not wholly, independent of 
it. We have become convinced that Sp cannot be derived from C, 
but must come from another source, which also influenced Parzival 
(W) and Lanzelet (L). Our next business is to attempt to recon- 
struct this source, not necessarily the immediate source of Sp, 
but a more ultimate form of it. We may approach the problem by 
a comparative study of certain other romances, notably L. 

The parallelism between the earlier portions of Sp and L has 
already been demonstrated. Moreover Miss Paton has shown! that 
L preserves clear traces of its fairy-tale source. She has proved 
that its plot was originally a folk-story of a controlling fée.. The 
story-formula runs in large outlines as follows: A fée lures a 
well-known knight into a desperate adventure. She guides and 
directs him throughout, and upon his success rewards him with her 
love. Chrétien’s Ivain and the poem called La Mule sanz Frain 
are typical examples of this formula, but both in their present form 

1 Studies in Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, Radcliffe College Monographs, 


No. 13 (1903). See especially pp. 167-203. (Henceforth I employ at discretion argu- 
ments from fairy-lore). 
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have been contaminated by another motive, namely, that of a 
princess at war with a giant,' or bewitched by a giant, and needing 
to be rescued by a mortal hero. Laudine in Ivain is the wife of the 
red giant Esclados, although many other features in the romance 
show that she was originally a fée. The narrator of La Mule wavers 
between two different conceptions of his heroine; sometimes she 
is an enchanted princess; sometimes she is a fée.? 

Frequently the formula begins with the enfances of the hero. 
In large outlines it then runs as follows: A hero, after a marvelous 
youth spent in fairyland under the instruction of a fée, goes at the 
age of fifteen, or thereabouts, to Arthur’s court to be made knight. 
He becomes involved at once by the contrivance of the fée in some 
great deliverance or disenchantment adventure. By success in this 
adventure he wins the love of the fée, who in truth throughout the 
story has been training and testing him to be a mate for herself. 
L, which preserves this full formula more completely, perhaps, 
than any other romance, is deserving of careful study. 


VII 


It is generally agreed that L is a pretty faithful translation of 
a lost French romance.* The date of this lost romance is in dis- 
pute but it probably cannot have been written later than 1194.4 
We may pause for a moment to consider this dispute. 

Foerster’s argument that the weak construction of L, which was 
doubtless inherited from the lost original, proves that this original 
was a late affair and belonged to the period of decadence in verse 
romances’ does not deserve much consideration. As everybody 


1 Kittredge’s ‘‘type III,"" A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (1916), p. 237. 


2 Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 248—49. 

3 There is no reason to suppose that Ulrich von Zatzikhoven was superior to the 
average medieval translator, or that he made any more changes than, for instance, 
Hartmann von Aue introduced in translating Chrétien’s Erec and Ivain. I agree on 
this point with Foerster, Karrenritter (1899), p. xlii. 

‘Ulrich says that his French original was given him by ‘‘Hfc von Morville who 
came as hostage’’ (Lanzelet, 9326-49). Hugo came from England in 1194, and, as may 
be inferred, brought the French romance with him. See G. Paris, Romania, X (1881), 
471; Foerster, op. cit., pp. xlv f. 

5 Worterbuch (Rom. Bib., XXI) (1914), Einleitung, p. 113, n. 1. 
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knows, writers of mediocre power are not now, and never were 
totally absent from any period of literary activity.1 The year 
1194, to take the latest possible date for the composition of the 
French original of L, is not a period of decadence in French verse 
romances. Foerster’s second argument that the making of the 
rescued serpent-lady Elidia, an arbiter in questions of love, is a 
sign that the romance was completed late? carries no conviction at 
all. The courtois doctrine was popular after the appearance of 
Enéas (c. 1150), and certainly after Cligés (c. 1170). 

On the other hand, there is much force in the argument of 
Gaston Paris* that the composition of the French original of L, 
which plainly lacked any hint of love between the hero and Guin- 
evere, must be antecedent to Chrétien’s Charrette (c. 1172). It 
will not do to urge against it the existence of late romances, such as 
Daniel, and Escanor, which mention Lancelot and Guinevere each 
but a few times and do not speak of their love affair. The argument 
is not that nobody after 1172 could mention Lancelot and Guinevere 
without alluding to their mutual love, but that nobody, making 
Lancelot the hero of a biographical romance, and representing him 
as @ companion in a rescue of Guinevere, would leave out the love 
affair if it were known to him. This argument may be eluded, how- 
ever, by supposing that the author of the lost original of ZL wrote 
after 1172, but had never heard of Chrétien’s Charrette. 

No uncertainty of this kind attaches to the evidence in Chré- 
tien’s works that he knew the lost original of L, or at least some 
similar story that contained the formula of fairy control. The 
occurrence of the epithet ‘‘Lanceloz del Lac” in Erec,* which was 
written about 1168, would naturally imply that the story of Lance- 
lot’s having been brought up by the Dame du Lac was then 
known. Chrétien certainly knew some story involving the control 
of Lancelot’s career by a fée when he wrote his Charrette, for he 
there relates that the hero was brought up by a fée whom he 


1 Miss Weston has argued for the existence of early as well as late ill-constructed 
romances, The Legend of Sir Lancelot (1901), p. 18. 

2 Foerster, loc. cit. See Lanzelet, 8034 f., and below, p. 71, n. 3. 

3 Romania, X, 469 ff. 

4 Verse 1694. Compare Miss Paton's remark, op. cit., p. 192, n. 1. 
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trusted to come to his aid wherever he was.' It is, therefore, 
clear that either the French original of L, or something like it, was 
known in Chrétien’s time. We cannot, then, regard as improbable 
the opinion of G. Paris that the French original was written as 


early as 1160.? 

We have paused for a moment over this question of date because 
the existence, about 1160, of a French romance containing the for- 
mula of fairy control is interesting in connection with our study 
of this formula, but the acceptance of an early date for the original 
of L is in no way essential to the argument. 

All that the present discussion requires is that we admit the 
possibility of a romance of the end of the twelfth century preserv- 
ing, independently of Chrétien, traces of an original controlling- 
fée framework. This possibility cannot be denied. Indeed, 
romances much later than L, as for example the thirteenth-century 
Floriant et Florete (F) which will be discussed later, and the 
fourteenth-century English Sp, may preserve the main framework 
of a fairy tale. 

The supposed presumption against the survival of fairy-tale 
machinery in the thirteenth- 4nd fourteenth-century romances like 
F and Sp is largely illusory and without logical basis. Moreover, 
no presumption can stand against the manifest presence of fairy- 
lore survivals. Each romance must be investigated for itself. 
Caution is, of course, necessary for nobody will deny that late 


1 [Lancelot] Avoit un anel an son doi, 

Don la pierre tel force avoit 
u'anchantemanz ne le pooit 
enir puis qu’il l’'avoit véue. 

L’anel met devant sa véue, 

S’esgarde la pierre et si dit: 

‘*Dame, dame, se Deus m’ait 

Or avroie je grant mestier 

Que vos me venissiez eidier!"’ 

Cele dame une fée estoit 

Qui l’anel doné li avoit 

Et si norri an s’anfance; 

S’avoit an li mout grant fiance 2360 

Que ele, an quel leu que il fust, 

Secorre et eidier li déust. 


The ring here described is not mentioned in Lanzelet, where, however, the merminne 
made gifts to the hero, but is told of in the Prose Lancelot. It was, of course, like the 
ring in Désiré, and like that given to Ivain by Laudine; that is, it gave the hero access 
to the fée, or summoned her when he needed her. For references, see Romanic Review, 
III (1912), 145, note. 

2 Paris dated the French original of Lanzelet as early as 1160, La Litt. francaise au 
Moyen-Age (2d ed., 1889), p. 247. This date was accepted by Professor K. G. T. Webster, 
Englische Studien, XXXVI (1906), 348. 
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romances were sometimes cobbled together out of all sorts of mate- 
rials gathered here and there.! One test for the genuineness of fairy 
survivals is to examine whether the principle of fairy control will 
explain the whole framework of the story. We shall go on to apply 
this test to L, and in due time to F, and to Sp. 


Vill 


Since we have seen that the question of the date of the French 
source of L does not affect our problem, we may proceed to a closer 
examination of the structure of L. The main or framework story 
of L is swayed by the supernatural figure of the fairy guardian, 
the merminne, who, though ever in the background, is ever in con- 
trol. She carried away the hero and brought him up for a special 
purpose, namely to unspell her son Mabuz. That Mabuz would 
be a coward had been foretold to her before his birth, and she had 
placed him in a castle which was enchanted so that everyone that 
entered without the host’s permission lost his valor. This she did 
for fear of Iweret, the most terrible warrior that ever was, whose 
domain was adjacent to that of Mabuz. She trained up the hero 
to slay Iweret, and thus to free her son from peril, to disenchant 
him as it were, for Mabuz seemed to live under a kind of spell. 
Throughout the framework story of L this purpose of the merminne 
dominates the hero’s carreer. She gave him arms, she sent damsel 
messengers to tell him his name, to reward him with presents, and 
to secure his rescue when imprisoned. 

Into this main framework no fewer than five contes, which show 
traces of having been once separate stories, have been thrust: (1) 
Galagandreiz (705-1310); (2) Linier (1357-2238); (3) Combat 
with Valerin (4980-5360); (4) Pliris (5429-5745); (3a)? Rescue of 
Guinevere from Valerin (6674-7524); (5) Elidia (7833-8040). Four 
of these episodes, to wit (1), (2), (4), (5), are variations on one 

— Generydes. Compare Kittredge’s remarks on jumbled romances, op. cit., 

. 240. 
: 2I number (3) and (3a) together, because both have to do with Valerin, and I do 
not count the episode of the magic mantle, 5745-6205, which, like the tent, 4735-4926, 
was sent by the merminne. It is impossible to tell and is of no consequence to the argu- 
ment whether the episode of the mantle belonged to the framework or was a decorative 
insertion. Nothing here militates against the argument of Cross, Modern Philology, 
XVI, 650. 
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general formula: namely, the marriage of a hero to a princess whom 
he has rescued from a giant oppressor; the story of Iweret and 
Iblis in the main framework contains also, as it stands, elements 
in common with this formula. 

That a hero in an Arthurian romance is embarrassed to escape 
marrying a lady whom he has rescued! is a hint that the episode in 
which such embarrassment occurs was once an independent story 
and has been interpolated into the framework in which we find it. 
Chrétien’s Jvain contains in the episode of “The Castle of Ill Adven- 
ture” (5107-5770) an account of such an embarrassment, and some 
years ago I used this as one of a number of proofs that “The Castle 
of Ill Adventure” was once a separate conte. It is told separately, 
at the end, in the Welsh Owain.2 Chrétien could not with decorum 
allow his hero, who was the husband of Laudine, to marry another 
lady at this castle. 

The author of Z had not inventive energy enough to get round 
such a difficulty, and he allows his hero a superabundance of wives. 
Besides his true bride Iblis, he acquired three others, corresponding 
to three episodes (1, 2, 4), that have been interpolated into the main 
framework. He first married Galagandreiz’s daughter, and deserted 
her, with some slight show of reason,’ it is true. He next became 
the lover of the niece of Linier, named Ade, who followed him 
faithfully for some time, but was presently forgotten. He then 
married Iblis, but that did not prevent him, in his next adventure 
at Pldiris, from marrying a queen there. At this point the author 
calls his hero wipsaelic, ‘‘woman-fortunate,” and adds: “I know 
not whether he married the queen unwillingly for she was a fair 
maiden.”* After this he rescued the serpent-lady Elidia, but she 


1 Cf. Kittredge, op. cit., p. 122. 
2 “Twain,’’ Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII (1903), 136f. See also Romanic Review, 
III (1912), 152: ‘*The Castle of Ill Adventure’’ was once a separate tale of the same 
type as the main framework into which Chrétien has introduced it. Ivain's embarrass- 
ment is amusing. He gets off only by promising the insistent father: 
Revandrai, se je onques pui 
Et prandrai vostre fille J ng [5754]. 


3 doch enmoht er vergezzen nie, 
daz siu ze jungest zuo im gie. 
daz versweig er sie da, 
siu engalt es aber andersw&: [1112]. 


4d6 muose aber briuten 
der wipsaelige Lanzelet. 
ich enweiz, ob erz ungerne tet, 
wan diu kiinegin was ein schoene maget: [5531]. 
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was disposed of as a judge in questions of etiquette at Arthur’s 
court. 

The lack of artistic energy in the author of the French original 
of L and in the German translator is so obvious that the date of the 
material in LZ is practically the date of the framework plot and of 
the separate contes which have been interpolated. The archaic 
flavor of most of these easily detachable stories is unmistakable. 
Barbaric details stare one in the face. The prison of Valerin (6674- 
7524) may be taken as an example. Miss Weston has shown! 
that the dense thicket infested with serpents about Guinevere’s 
prison (7359-7407) is almost identical with typical forms of the 
Dornréschen Marchen; Miss Schoepperle, after studying the episode, 
declared?: ‘Next to the Vita Gildae [the Valerin episode] corre- 
sponds most closely to the Etdin story.’ 

At this point it wil! be helpful to give a rather full summary 
of L,* and to note in it some of the less obvious parallels to Sp: 

Lanzelet was the son of King Pant of Genewis> and Queen 
Clarine. He was only a year old when his father was slain in battle. 
His mother fled for refuge to a tree by a spring when there came a 


water-fée wrapped in a magical mist,® and carried the child off to 
her land.’ She was “ein wisiu merminne” (193), a queen that 


1 The Legend of Sir Lancelot, p. 19. 

2 Tristan and Isolt, II (1913), 537. 

8 One of the contes included in L, that of Elidia, belongs to such a banal type that no 
one would feel much confidence in its primitive character. But if anybody should argue 
(as does Foerster, Wérterbuch, p. 113, note) that, because Elidia is made judge in questions 
of etiquette, therefore this conte of the serpent-lady took shape after the courtois period 
began, he would be demonstrably wrong. Here we can actually put finger upon a 
change made by the author of L. He was driven to this unusual act of constructive 
energy by desperation, for his hero was acquiring too many wives. In the separate 
conte of Elidia the hero, of course, married the rescued serpent-lady, and she was not 
left over to become a judge of etiquette. 

4 Lanzelet (ed. K. A. Hahn, 1845). 

5’ Genewis is a distortion of Gwynedd (North Wales); or, as Bruce prefers, of the 
Old Breton form Guenet (Romanic Review, X [1919], 54, n. 1). 

6 “Ein merfeine . . . .mit eime dunst als ein wint’’ (179-81). It is clear from the 
epithets merfeine, merminne, and from other hints that the fée’s land must (in the source 
of the story) have been situated beneath the waters of a lake, although this is not explicitly 
said. 

7F. Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun (1901), pp. 189-213, argues that the story of Hagen’s 
youth in Gudrun was imitated from Lanzelet, ‘‘niherte sie aber mehr dem Parzivaltypus 
an’’ (p. 211). He would bring the story of Lanzelet’s being carried off by a merminne 
into association with a mdrchen type which he calls der Barensohn. 
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ruled over Maiden Land! where dwelt ten thousand ladies but no 
man. In this land flowers and trees bloomed always; neither 
jealousy nor anger was known; the maidens, who were the sole 
inhabitants, were blithe and merry; and he who abode in that 
land a single day was always happy so long as his life endured 
(203-40). As the boy grew, the maidens taught him to defend 
himself against creatures of the water which they sent against him 
to try his skill; they encouraged him to throw stones, to shoot 
arrows, and to hunt with the bow. When he was fifteen years 
old he asked to see tournaments and battles; he asked his name and 
family (275-306). The merfeine told him that he must win a knowl- 
edge of his name by slaying Iweret of Behforet, the best warrior 
that ever was. “When you have conquered him, then shall you 
learn your name.’ As soon as the queen understood that he was 
going away in search of honor, she procured for him an excellent 
steed, a suit of armor as white as a swan, a good sword, and a shield 
having an eagle fashioned upon it. The queen and many ladies 
conducted the youth over the water in a boat which had a merwip 
for pilot. During the voyage she taught and admonished him to 
be resolute and to do his best always (349-99).® 


1 Meidelant, 4685. The adjective ‘‘wise’’ shows that the merminne has been partly 
rationalized into a woman versed in magic, a change that has gone still farther in the 
Prose Lancelot. So in Le Chevalier du Papegau (ed. Heuckenkamp, p. 23, 1. 29) the 
queen of the Amoureuse Cité is called ‘‘la fée 4 qui appent enseignement,"’ i.e., the enchan- 
tress. Cf. “‘la sage dame de la forest sans retour’’ (Merlin, ed. Sommer, Vulgate Version, 
II, 148). 

2du muost 6 gewinnen oberhant 
en dem besten ritter der ie wart [329]. 


und sist des sicher sunder win, 

daz dich din name wirt verswigen, 

du enmiiezest 6 an im [Iweret] gesigen. 

du vindest in, bistu frome [339]. 
Later, after he has slain Iweret and married Iblis, a damsel sent by the merminne tells 
him: 

ir sint geheizen Lanzilete [4706]. 
Lanzelet’s name was, no doubt, kept secret because he was in danger of being killed, 
before he was grown up, by the terrible Iweret. This gives a key to unlock the name- 
lessness of Perceval, which is mentioned in all the versions but is unexplained in any. 
If Perceval's identity had become known he would have been in danger of being killed 
by his father’s enemies. That this is the true explanation for Perceval’s not knowing 
his own name is shown by analogy from the Irish Macgnimartha Finn, where the danger 
of the hero’s name becoming known is made clear. 

3 Nothing corresponds here to the unprimitive idea of picturing the mother as dying 
of grief at her son's departure, which is found in C and W. The mother’s selfish notion 
of keeping her son ignorant of manly exploits in order to detain him with her as long as 
she lived, which is developed at great length in C (388-91; 490-91), and Bl (Potvin, 
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When he came to land he did not understand the use of his 
reins, but, letting the bridle drop, held on by the saddlebow. When 
he touched the horse with his spurs it pranced about so wildly that 
the ladies feared lest he might be injured against the great trees. 
All day he rode with the bridle loose about the horse’s neck, and 
the next morning he continued in the same manner till he came in 
sight of a castle. His steed took a fancy to go straight up to a 
dwarf who was riding a white horse,! but the dwarf rudely rebuffed 
Lanzelet with blows of a whip (400-444). From a bystander 
Lanzelet learned that the name of the castle was Pliris.2 He rode 
away from Pliris, with his bridle still hanging around his horse’s 
ears, and kept on till he encountered a young gentleman on horse- 
back. His steed began to whinny, neigh, and cry to this horse. 
The gentleman told his name “Johfrit de Liez,” and laughing at 
the other’s childish way of riding, with his horse darting here and 
there, conjectured that some lady had sent him out (452-504). 
To Johfrit’s request for his name he answered truly that he did not 
know, and added in explanation of his foolish riding: “It is but the 
third day since I came from a land where no one knewa man. Only 


ladies were there. I have only heard tell how men fight.” Johfrit 
taught “the man from the lake’* how to hold the bridle; he took 
his guest to his castle, where his mother devised a tournament in 
order that Lanzelet might see and learn about chivalry.‘ 

Lanzelet departed on the third day, and encountered two 
knights, Kuratis and Orphilet, who accompanied him in the adven- 
ture of Galagandreiz (676-1310). Afterward Orphilet went to 


948-69; 1013-14), is doubtless an invention of the sophisticated society of twelfth- 
century France. Ina folktale or in Irish saga a mother would train up her son to avenge 
his father’s death. The queen’s behavior in L, where she is, to be sure, only a foster- 
mother, is without doubt more primitive. Sp, which describes only the natural sorrow 
of a mother at the departure of her son, is in substantial agreement with L. 


1 Lanzelet’s steed, which goes whither it pleases, was doubtless in origin controlled 
by the merminne. See below, p. 83, n. 3. 

2 Lanzelet remembered this insult and avenged it later. Cf. vs. 3503. 

3The verse, ‘‘sprach er zem degene von dem s6"’ (569) foreshadows the hero’s 
well-known title ‘‘ Lanzelet du Lac,’’ which occurs later (7982, et al.). 


4 The similarity between this scene and that where Perceval is instructed by his 
uncle was noticed by G. Paris, Romania, X (1881), 473; Philipot, Romania, XXVI 
(1897), 290 f.; and by Foerster, Karrenritter, p. xliii. 
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Arthur’s court and told of Lanzelet’s bravery. Lanzelet straight- 
way plunged into an adventure with Linier (1357-2238).! After 
this he fought with Gawain, and visited Arthur’s court, without 
revealing his name (2239-3475). Then he set out to avenge the 
insult that he had received at Pliris, but arrived instead at the 
castle of M&biz, which was called Schdtel le mort (3550). Like 
other visitors he lost his courage through the enchantment of the 
place and remained a prisoner. But Mabidz dragged him out of 
the bespelled castle and sent him to fight Iweret of the Schoene 
Wald (3560-3789). He spent a night with a monk at the Jaemer- 
lichen urbor (3828),2 where he received instructions, and recalled 
the command of the merfeinne that he should fight Iweret. Iweret 
had a red lion on his armor, and his shield was red.* He had a 
lovely daughter named Iblis; his land was fragrant with never- 
fading flowers, and sparkled with gems and gold. Lanzelet chal- 
lenged this giant warrior at a fountain, slew him in single combat, 
and married Iblis. 

After the marriage a damsel messenger appeared on “ein harm- 
blankez miullin,” bearing a message from the merfeinne, to inform 
Lanzelet of his name and parentage (4678-85). Also she brought 
him as a gift a tent, the description of which is full of marvels, and 
she informed him that his mother was Arthur’s sister (4690-4920). 
Then Lanzelet entered upon an adventure with Valerin (4980- 
5360). After that he made his way to Pliris, where, though con- 
queror, he was imprisoned (5429-5745). A maiden came from the 
merminne to Arthur’s court bringing a magic fidelity mantle in 


1In vs. 2045, Lanzelet is called ‘‘der namelése tumbe."’ In general, however, he 
is represented as merely uninformed, not as foolish. This is true also of Perceval in 
Sp. He is uninformed because he was brought up far from men, ‘‘He knewe nober 
evyll ne gude"’ (594), and he is called “pe fole of be filde’’ (289, 505), but his conduct, 
although unreflecting, is never that of a fool. He is dashing, fearless, and irresistible, 
His name accords with his character: Perce-Vaus. See Brugger, Zeitsch. fiir franz. 
Sprache und Litt., XLIV (1917), 149, 170, and on the influence of the Dimmling formula, 
ibid., p. 155. 

2 The hospitable host of this otherworld journey. Cf. Publ. of the Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., XX (1905), 677. On the parallelism between this part of the story and Ivain, 
see Foerster, Wérterbuch, Einl., pp. 110 ff. 

3 In appearance and in character Iweret is like the Red Knight of Sp: 


sin w&fen ouch dar an was, 
réte lewen von golde. 

sin schilt was, als er wolde, 
von sinopele rét genuoc [4421]. 
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order to bestow honor on Iblis, and asked Arthur’s knights to go 
to release Lanzelet, whom she revealed was a prisoner at Pldris 
(5745-6205). This is the last reference to the merminne. When 
Lanzelet was freed by Arthur’s knights he entered upon another 
adventure against Valerin, and he rescued Elidia (6674-8040). 
Finally Lanzelet regained his father’s kingdom, saw his mother 
who had believed him dead, and received a visit from King Arthur. 

Another romance that preserves the fairy machinery almost as 
clearly as L is the thirteenth-certury Floriant et Florete.' A sum- 
mary will make its parallelism to Sp sufficiently apparent. 

Maragos was a disloyal steward, who slew his king Elyadus 
and attempted to make love to the queen. She fled, and bore a 
son by a forest side. ‘‘Trois fées de la mer salée; la mestresse 
d’aux ert nommée Morgain, la suer le roi Artu” (551) stole the 
infant, and carried him to Mongibel, where he was baptized Flori- 
ant. Here he was brought up by the fées and well taught. 

When Floriant was fifteen years old, he said to Morgain, “I 
believe that you are my mother, mais je ne connois pas mon pere”’ 
(773). She wept, for she knew that he was going to leave her: 
“T will give you a ship, that will go wherever you wish, and that 
will take you to King Arthur. Greet him from me his sister. As 
yet I will not tell who your parents were.” She gave him a horse 
and a sword. The magic ship (which is described in terms as 
extravagant as those used of the fairy tent given by the fée in L) 
carried Floriant to the castle of the hostile Moradas, who was at 
war with King Arthur, and had fifteen of his knights in prison 
(943). To the questions of Moradas he replied: “Je ne sai pas ot 
je fui nez ne de qui je fui engenrez” (992). He did not tell his 
name but said: “Je sui nomez li chevaliers qui la nef maine” 
(1157). Floriant conquered Moradas, released the captives, and 
sent them all to Arthur. 

The [magic] ship carried Floriant to “La Blanche Cité” (1356) 
which was inhabited by more than one thousand ladies engaged in 
needlework. Their queen entertained Floriant, saying: ‘“‘Sire, j’ai 
non Alemandine; Si sui de ceste ille roinne, c’on apele As Puceles 
beles” (1349). A beast “Pellicans” devoured a maiden daily. 


1Ed. F. Michel, Rorburghe Club, 1873. 
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After Floriant had slain the monster, the queen offered him her 
hand, but he refused, and sent her to Arthur’s court. 

The ship next carried Floriant to a castle inhabited by three 
sisters, and beset by two giants. Floriant slew the giants (1712). 
He saw his ship sailing away on the sea, and knew that Morgain 
must be guiding it (2083). Floriant then went himself to Arthur’s 
court, and delivered Morgain’s message (2384). “Une pucele” 
came in a small boat and gave Floriant a letter, which began, “ Flor- 
ians. Morgain te salue si comme t’amie et ta drue,” and went on 
to tell him his parents’ names, and Maragos’ crime (2525). 

Floriant with Arthur’s help, set out to rescue his mother, who 
for fifteen years had been beseiged in her castle of Monreal by 
Maragos (2745). The latter had as ally the emperor of Constanti- 
nople, who had a lovely daughter named Florete. Floriant con- 
quered Maragos, who was put to death. We are then told about 
a belt worn by Floriant which had been worked by three fées with 
seven years’ toil (5129). Floriant married the lovely Florete, and 
later became emperor. One day he pursued a white stag in the 
forest and arrived at a castle, where he saw, ‘“Morgain la fée qui 
Vavoit norri” (8213). She told him that she had sent the stag to 
lead him away, for he was about to die. She carried him and 
Florete to her palace, which was called Mongibel, to enjoy immortal- 
ity there; and she promised to bring King Arthur also, “quant il 
sera & mort navrez”’ (8244).! 


IX 


We have now studied in some detail two romances, L and F, 
in which the formula of fairy control is preserved more or less com- 
pletely, and we have seen that Sp is parallel to them in the main 
features of its plot. What bearing has this on our proposed recon- 
struction of the more original form of Sp? Unless we have been 
entirely on the wrong track the question answers itself. Clearly 
Sp, in a more original form, was constructed, like LZ and F, on the 
formula of fairy control. But how about the extreme faintness of 
the traces of such control in the present form of Sp? Is there 


1It is fair to observe that in the outline given above many minor adventures of 
Floriant have been omitted, but they in no way obscure the obvious control of the fée 
over the hero’s whole career. 
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not danger of our seeing a hare in every bush, if we proceed to 
reconstruct an original motivation in Sp from traces so faint that 
nobody heretofore has ever noticed them? We must indeed remem- 
ber that the interpretation of faint traces is no child’s play, and 
requires care, but plenty of evidence exists that in certain Arthurian 
romances rationalization has obscured almost all traces of fairy 
control. 

An especially convenient example at this point is the French 
Prose Lancelot. This shows no distinct marks of fairy control, 
and yet a comparison with L proves that it is essentially the same 
story. Rationalization has obliterated the original fairy ma- 
chinery. 

In the Prose Lancelot the fairy guardian, who is called the 
Dame du Lac, has no special object in view like the merminne, 
ner any quest for which to prepare the boy. After the hero has dis- 
pelled an enchantment at the Dolerouse Garde, in which he is 
assisted by the agency of the Dame du Lac, he learns his name, 
but one searches in vain for any definite statement that she planned 
the adventure or that she sent him knowledge of his name. The 
original purpose of the fée in this incident, and her control over the 
hero, has been obliterated and can be understood only by a 
comparison with L. 

The author of the Prose Lancelot knew that his hero’s foster- 
mother was a fée, “la damoisele qui lanselot emporta el lac estoit 
une fée.’’? He, moreover, tells us explicitly that she lived beneath 
the waters of a lake: The “damoisele du lac” seized the infant 
son of King Ban, and “sen revait durement au lac. Si joint les 
pies et saut ens.’* He is careful, however, to explain that the lake, 
beneath which the lady had a rich and fair dwelling in a forest and 
beside a stream that abounded in fish, was only an illusion meant 
to hide her palace from the eyes of men.* Lancelot grew up in this 


1 Bruce thinks that the story of the hero’s youth in the Prose Lancelot was derived 
from the lost French original of L, Romanic Review, X (1919), 54, n. 1. 

2 Vulgate Version (ed. Sommer), III, 19. 

3 Ibid., III, 14. 

4**La dame qui nourisoit [Lancelot] ne conversoit nule fie s’en forest non grandes et 
parfondes. Ne li lays ou ele sali a tout lui quant ele lenporta nestoit se dencantement 

En chel lieu ou il sambloit que li lais fust plus grans et plus parfons avoit 

la dame moult beles maisons et moult riches. Et el plain desous corut une riviere mout 
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enchanted domain, and learned the use of bow and arrows, as in 
L. The great difference in environment that rationalization has 
created between L and the prose romance may be grasped from 
one circumstance, that here the hero was taught by a master,! 
and had men as well as women for companions. No one knew who 
he was except the lady and one maiden.2. An old man whom he 
met in the forest told him that he was the son of King Ban (p. 38), 
and although the Dame du Lac denied this (p. 40) she persistently 
called him “Fils de Roi.” The pseudonym is poorly motivated 
and is an obvious survival from a more primitive form of the story, 
as in L, where the hero was in entire ignorance of his origin. 

When he was eighteen years old he killed a great stag, and sent 
it to his foster-mother. She took this as a sign that he was old 
enough to leave her, gave him a long instruction on the duties of a 
knight, and bestowed on him a sword and a splendid white horse. 
After conducting him across the sea, she and all her train riding on 
white horses* led him to King Arthur to ask that he be dubbed a 
knight. At parting she gave him a ring that would break all 
enchantments,‘ nor did she cease to influence her foster-son’s career 
after he had left her enchanted domain. At the time of his great 
adventure, the conquest of Dolerouse Garde, a veiled damsel, a 
messenger from the Dame du Lac appeared, and told him how the 
castle must be conquered. She brought him three marvelous 
shields and said that on the morrow he should learn his name. The 
next day at each crisis of the battle she gave him a new shield, and 


plentiueuse de poison. Si estoit chis herbergemens si chelés que nus ne le peust trover. 
Car la samblanche del lac le covroit, si que veus ne pooit estre (ibid., III, 22). 

In the Huth Merlin we read that Merlin built this enchanted palace for ‘‘la damoisiele 
dou lac, cele qui norrist grant tans en son ostel Lanscelot dou lac’’ (Merlin, ed. Paris 
et Ulrich, II, 137). Merlin designed it so skilfully that from a distance one could see 
merely an appearance of a lake: ‘‘cloist si mervielleusement les maisons de toutes pars 
que il n'i paroit se ewe non. Et se vous fuissiés par dehors, ja tant n’i seussiés regarder 
que vous i veissiés fors le lac."” A lake of real water existed, however, because Merlin 
added: ‘Et se auchuns de vostre maisnie, ou par envie ou par haine, la voelt faire 
savoir a autre gent, il cherra maintenant ou lac et sera peris"’ (Merlin, II, 150). 

1‘*La damoisele li bailla un maistre qui li ensegna"’ (ibid., III, 33). 

2 ‘*Ne savoit nus qui il estoit fors seulement la damoisele et une soie puchele’’ (ibid., 
III, 33). This is the sole trace left by the rationalizing process of the Maiden Land of 
L. Similar faint traces are in Sp where two women are the hero’s sole guardians. Two 
women bring up the hero in Macgnimartha Finn. 

3 On fairies riding white horses see Cross, Modern Philology, XII (1915), 631, n. 2. 

‘ This ring is told of in Chrétien's Charrette, 2348; see above, p. 68, n. 1. 
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she was at his side when he lifted the slab, only to be lifted by the 
conqueror, beneath which he learned his own name.! Through- 
out, no intimation is given that all this was done by the command 
of the Dame du Lace. 

A much discussed example of a romance from which rationali- 
zation has removed almost every trace of fairy control is Chré- 
tien’s Ivain. In a more original form of this romance, Laudine 
was a fée,? whose capricious desires set in motion the whole plot. 
Esclados, the red giant whom Ivain slew,’ is like the red giant 
Iweret. Ivain, whose reward was the hand of Laudine, may be 
equated with Lanzelet, and Laudine with Iblis. Lunete, another 
fée, who was a confidante of Laudine, was employed by the latter 
to lure Ivain to the dangers and the triumphs of her land. Lunete, 
who throughout the action takes an active réle, corresponds to 
Lanzelet’s foster-mother, the merminne. In one passage in Ivain 
(2395-2441), where she received the attention of Gawain, he “the 
sun of chivalry and she the moon,” she becomes so prominent as 
almost to eclipse her mistress Laudine. She helps and protects 
the hero, and, if any enfances Ivain* should ever be discovered it 
is a safe guess that she would prove to be the youthful Ivain’s fairy 
guardian. 

In order to clear up the relationship to each other of the two 
half-rationalized fées, the merminne and Iblis, a reconstruction of a 
portion of L may be attempted at this point. ; 

In an older form of the story, Lanzelet’s bride Iblis was a fée 
who was a sister or a confidante of the merminne. Both fées were at 
war with the red giant Iweret and needed a mortal hero to aid them. 
A kind of rationalization has affected the story. Iblis is represented 
like an enchanted princess who is glad to be delivered from the 
tyranny of her father, the powerful Iweret. Iblis’ original fairy 


1 Vulgate Version, III, 144-52. 

2 See my ‘“‘Iwain,’’ Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII (1903), and compare now Puckett, 
Modern Philology, XVI (1918), 301. 

3 Twenty-two years ago Philipot wrote: ‘‘Il a fallu tous les efforts de la critique 
philologique pour démontrer qu’Esclados le Roux était un géant’’ (Romania, XXVI 
[1897], 303). I hope no one is still in doubt. 

4 Lunete saves Ivain, gives him her ring that makes him invisible to his foes, and 
protects him (970-1733). She helps him bathe and shave, brings him rich garments 
(1881-93), and arranges his match with Laudine. 
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character has become obscured,! and consequently her relation to 
Lanzelet’s guardian has dropped out of notice. In an older form 
of the plot there was war in fairyland between two supernatural 
races, a benevolent race whom we shall call fées, and a malevolent 
race, or clan, whom for clearness, we may call giants. Only a des- 
tined hero, chosen and trained by the fée, could overcome the giants. 
Perhaps Iblis, now so passive, in an older form of the story manip- 
ulated the entire plot, and the merminne was merely an agent 
like Lunete. We ought not to insist upon this particular point, 
however, because no clear traces of it appear in L, where the 
merminne holds the chief place.? 

This reconstruction is no fancy sketch. The Irish fairy story 
Serglige Conculaind,* which long antedates the rise of French Arthur- 
ian romance, contains a situation that, excepting for the enfances, 
which, though told of Cuchulinn, are not a part of this Irish story, 
is like that just reconstructed for L. Sister fées, Liban and Fand, 
were in danger from three unearthly foes, Senach Sfabortha, Eochaid 
Idil, and Eogan Inbir, and needed the aid of Cuchulinn, a mortal 
hero. Liban, who takes the active réle but is acting as Fand’s 
agent, corresponds to the merminne, and Fand, whose love is Cuchu- 
linn’s reward, plays the part of Iblis. Senach Sfabortha and his 
allies are the equivalent of Iweret. They were conquered and 
slain by Cuchulinn just as Iweret was by Lanzelet, and fairyland 
was delivered from peril.4 The description of Iweret’s land closely 
resembles that of fairyland in the Irish,’ and must, no doubt, be 
derived from some such original source. 

La Mule sanz Frain contains two similar sister fées. A damsel 
messenger, who comes to Arthur’s court on a mule, is sister to the 
fée who is in need of rescue. Of course she is, therefore, herself a 


1 It is important to observe that this obscuration is due to the influence of another 
formula, that of a giant holding captive a princess; see above, p. 66, n. 1. 

Originally the two fées in the foregoing formula may have grown out of different 
manifestations of a single supernatural being, who in an active réle was the hero's guard- 
ian, and in another réle his mistress. The shape-shifting powers of a fée are well known. 

* For references, see my ‘‘Iwain,"’ pp. 34 ff. 

¢ The formula of a war between fairies and giants in which a mortal hero is needed 
to destroy the giants is clearly preserved also in the ancient Irish tale of Loegaire (see 
Cross, Modern Philology, XIII [1916], 731 ff.) and in ‘“‘Pwyll and Arawn”’ in the Welsh 
Mabinogi. See my ‘“Iwain,”’ pp. 41-47. 

’ Compare Lanzelet, 3900-4400, to Windisch, Irische Texte, I, 216-19. 
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fée, and, when a plot like this becomes obscured by rationalization, 
it is difficult to tell which of two partly rationalized fées was in origin 
the queen, whose capricious desires set all the machinery of the plot 


in motion. 

In Renaud de Beaujeu’s Li Biaus Desconeiis, the hero Guinglain 
was brought up by his mother, the fée ‘“Blancemal,” and one of 
his chief exploits was to rescue from a giant another fée, “ Blances 
Mains,”’ queen of the Ile d’Or, who rewarded him with her love. 
It is rather difficult to keep these two fées apart; indeed the first 
editor of the romance! did not altogether succeed in doing so. 
Clearly, however, -‘‘Blancemal,’”’ the mother, corresponds to the 
merminne, and “‘Blances Mains,” to Iblis.? 

Li Biaus Desconeiis is of aid in our reconstruction of fairy con- 
trol because it contains a long passage* in which the fée “Blances 
Mains” tells Guinglain that she has been the moving cause in the 
whole plot. She declares that she loved him even before he was a 
knight: that she very often visited him when he was still with 
his mother “Blancemal.” She had known all his destiny: she had 
guided the messenger from Blonde Esmerée to Arthur’s court so 
that Guinglain might undertake the rescue. Hers had been the 
mysterious voice that had told him his name and parentage after 
he had released Blonde Esmerée from her serpent form.*‘ 


1‘*Blancemal”’ occurs but twice (3224, 5184; ed. G. P. Williams, Li Biaus Des- 
conetis, 1915). The older editor, Hippeau (Le Bel Inconnu, 1860), read, according to 
his numbering (3211), ‘‘ Blances Mains’’ and (5111) ‘‘ Blancemain."’ 


2 On the difficulty of keeping two /fées apart, the mother, or foster-mother, and the 
amie, compare a curious passage in Diu Créne, where Kei reproached Lanzelet: 
Er h&t daz vil rehte erspeht, 
daz ir di gotinne, 
verkurt an ir minn 
diu iu zéch in dem Se [24520]. 
sEd. G. P. Williams, 4943-97. Miss Paton has summarized this, op. cit., 
pp. 172-73. 
4 The relation of Blonde Esmerée to the fée is not, as the romance stands, very clear. 
A capricious and powerful fée does not persuade a hero to disenchant a serpent-lady 
without some purpose of her own, but a fée regularly had at her command minions who 
were shape-shifters, and she often tested a hero’s valor by requiring that he pursue, 
vanquish, or disenchant a transformed fairy being (see Miss Paton, p. 175, n. 2). In 
an older form of the romance, Blonde Esmer6ée might have been represented as a sister 
or an ally of the fée who needed deliverance. To disenchant her was the supreme test 
of the hero’s courage which entitled him to know his name and origin, and to receive the 
full favor of the fée. In the English Libeaus Desconus (ed. Kaluza, 2133 f.) we read 
simply that the lady when disenchanted told Libeaus that he was of Gawain’s kin. 
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Other versions of the story of Li Biaus Desconeiis exist: Libeaus 
Desconus, Wigalois, and Carduino. In two of these, Libeaus Des- 
conus and Carduino, the hero’s mother is not a fée, but Miss Paton 
has proved from other references to the hero Guinglain, that in a 
lost original story, or stories, to which all these versions go back, 
the fairy nature of the mother is certain. In the Middle-English 
Libeaus Desconus, then, as in the other romances discussed, pro- 
gressive rationalization has obscured and done away with original 
fairy control.!. This was the direction in which fairy stories moved 
in twelfth- and thirteenth-century England and France. Long ago 
Philipot remarked that enfances féeriques may be transformed into 
enfances humaines, but not vice versa.? Here is the explanation 
of the close parallelism which has been noted between the boyhood 
stories of Sp and L. Both were originally enfances féeriques, The 
parallelism, moreover, extends throughout Sp and L, and may be 
traced in F. 

In the case of the Prose Lancelot we can reconstruct a more 
archaic form with certainty because of the lucky preservation of L. 
In the case of Sp no primitive form of the plot has been preserved, 


but may we not, by analogy from L and F, safely attempt in it the 
same kind of reconstruction? The danger of the endeavor is 
largely removed if we keep in mind to guide us the cases of ration- 
alization just studied in which the process can be largely controlled 
and examined in detail. 


x 


The parallels between L, F, and Sp are striking. In all three 
the hero’s father was killed in battle near the time when the hero 
was born, and the hero’s mother was a sister to King Arthur (except 
that in F it was his foster-mother, Morgain la Fée, who was Arthur’s 
sister). In all three the hero was brought up in a remote place by 
women only, and when he was fifteen years old set out for Arthur’s 
court (except that in L he expressed only a desire to see battles 
and tournaments, and it is not said that he was seeking for Arthur, 
to whose court, however, he at length arrived). In none of the 


1Cf. Kittredge’s remarks on changes wrought by rationalization, op. cit., pp. 34, 
55, 121, 240-41. 
2 Philipot, Romania, XXVI (1897), 299. 
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three is he completely informed about his origin (he does not know 
his name, or does not know his father’s name). In all three his 
mother, or his foster-mother, gave him a sword and other arms 
(in Sp a “Scottes spear” only). In all three he was told his name 
or his parentage at the time of his accomplishment of his great 
adventure.! 

In F the fée guided her fosterling to the adventure that she 
wished him to accomplish by means of a magic ship,? that knew of 
itself whither to go. It is reasonable to conclude that in L the fée 
used a steed to carry out a similar purpose. We have seen that 
Lanzelet did not guide this steed. Analogy points to the inference 
that likewise in an older form of Sp the mare on which Perceval 
rode was a guiding beast that conducted him whither his fairy 
mother decreed. That this mare carried him directly to the Damsel 
of the Hall (434 f.), who was the only person from whom he could 
obtain the ring that made him invulnerable, is an intimation that 
the animal acted as an agent for the fée. That Perceval, who knew 
nothing of the world outside of the forest in which he was reared, 
was able, without receiving any information, to arrive promptly 
at Arthur’s court, is another fact pointing in the same direction. 
The probable conclusion is that the mare in Sp was, in origin, a 
fairy beast, which knew the way; although the sole remaining hint 
that Perceval did not guide this mare is his having no bridle, but 
employing only a withy “to kevylle his stede” (424).* 


1In F his parentage only is not known. In Sp the hero is not dubbed a knight 
till just as he enters his combat with the giant Gollerotherame: ‘Sir Percevell the 
Galayse bay called hym in kythe”’ (1643-44). His epithet ‘‘of Wales’’ is here given 
for the first time. At Arthur's court he did not know his name: ‘‘I am myn awnn modirs 
childe’’ (506). Some confusion in the narrative ought not to prevent us from seeing 
that this is a case of the naming of a hero after he has accomplished his great adventure. 
The validity of this parallel will be clear to anybody who will examine other romances 
of this type, e.g., Li Biaus Desconetis where, after the hero had rescued Blonde Esmerée, 
the mysterious voice of the fée told him his name and origin. An attenuated form of 
this idea is, perhaps, to be traced in Malory'’s Morte Darthur, X, 63, where Palomedes 
vowed not to be christened till he had achieved the Questing Beast. He would have no 
Christian name, that is no true name, until he had succeeded in his chosen quest. Cf. 
Sigurd’s ignorance of his origin until he rescued Brynhilde, pidreksaga (ed. Unger, 
p. 168). 


agent of a fée than a riding-horse, because the ancient Celts did not ride on horseback. 
Long before the twelfth century, however, riding-horses had been introduced into Welsh 
and Irish story. 

3 Similar animals which carried out the wishes of a fée are ‘‘la mule"’ in La Mule 
sanz Frain, and “‘la beste’’ in Le Chevalier du Papegau. In Gawain’s visit to the grail 
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2 On fairy ships see Modern Philology, XIV, 392, n. 4. A ship is a more primitive ae 
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It is clear that the three romances diverge a great deal from 
each other after the enfances portion, but this is only what is to be 
expected. It is not contended that the three romances sprang 
from any one source, but only that they come from three different 
folktales, which all belonged to the same type and were built up 
after the same formula. Should anyone argue that the enfances 
portion is detachable from the rest of the story, and that similarity 
in the enfances is no proof of sirnilarity between the three romances 
taken as wholes, the reply would be that the controlling power of 
the fée evidently once ran throughout every one of these romances, 
and that there is a similarity, although by no means an exact paral- 
lelism, between the main portions. 

In all three romances the object of the fée was to secure the 
deliverance, or disenchantment, of her relatives or her allies. In 
L her object was to free her son Mabuz from oppression by Iweret 
and from a kind of enchantment that Iweret threw over him. In 
Sp her object was to deliver her brother Arthur from the Red 
Knight, and other terrible foes, who had already slain her husband. 


castle in Pseudo-Wauchier, which is undoubtedly one of the oldest versions of the 
grail story, Gawain rode on such an animal. The horse belonged to a knight who had 
been slain in Gawain’s company. Gawain put on the armor of the dead knight and, after 
mounting his horse, declared that he knew not whither he was going, but that the horse 
would guide him: 
Mais cis cevaus mener m'i doit [19895] 
La voie et le chemin tot droit, 
Ne sai 0 ne en quele tiére. 
Later, when Gawain hesitated at the gloomy entrance to a causeway that led over a 
water toward the grail castle, the horse took the bit in his teeth and went ahead: 

Et li chevaus prendoit és dens [19979] 

Son frain et voloit entrer ens. 

In Wauchier (27735 f.) a damsel gave Perceval a white mule that knew the way, 
and a ring which gave control over the beast. Perceval rode on the mule, leading his 
steed over a glass bridge on his way toward the grail castle: 

Mis a son frain, puis est montés [28403] 
Si se r’est tous aceminés 

Sor la mule ki bien savoit 

Laquele voie ele tenroit. 

Perlesvaus’ uncle, King Hermit (Potvin, I, 208), gave him ‘‘une mule blanche”’ 
that led him to the grail castle, and told him when put to the worse to mount upon the 
mule. He rode the white mule and carried a banner (I, 211). 

Since in the twelfth and following centuries knights rode only on stallions (Gautier, 
La Chevalerie, p. 723), and it was considered a great disgrace for a kinght to mount 
upon a mare (Sainte-Palaye, Mém. sur l’anc. Chevalerie [1826], I, 17, 42), that a knight 
should ride upon “‘une mule”’ is an extraordinary circumstance, and must probably be 
explained as a trace of something that was once motivated in folklore. In a more primi- 
tive form of Wauchier’s story, Perceval probably rode on an enchanted mule that knew 
the way to the grail castle. The grail horses in Wolfram’s Parzival and the mare in Sp 
may have been animals of this kind. On helpful animals, see Kittredge, op. cit., 
pp. 235 ff. 
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In Sp it is hinted that Arthur was under a kind of spell' that was 
broken when the Red Knight was killed. In F her object was to 
deliver Floriant’s mother, who had been besieged in her castle Mon- 
real by Maragos for fifteen years (which was the time that the 
enchantment had endured in Sp and probably in ZL), and to rid 
Arthur of his enemy, Moradas, who, doubtless, may be thought of 
as a mere doublet of Maragos. The theme has been attenuated, 
however, and no hint that Arthur needed to be delivered from an 
enchantment is left, except a statement that he was in distress.” 

If we set aside this matter of deliverance from enchantment, 
the resemblances between Sp and F are rather close. In both Sp 
and F the hero’s first important exploit, after leaving his mother, 
is to kill a foe of King Arthur: in Sp the Red Knight, in F the 
hostile Moradas. In both Sp and F the hero visited Maiden Land 
and freed it from oppression, in F from a monster called “ Pelli- 
cans,” in Sp from a “soldan” called Gollerotherame who had a 
giant brother. But the two giants of Sp are in F also, for the 
castle of maidens occurs twice, and the second castle is beset by 
two giants. In both Sp and F the hero later rescued his mother 


1 Arthur's grief over the departure of the youthful Perceval is unreasonable: 


The kyng to care-bedd es gane 

For mournynge is his maste mane [1062]. 
Later Arthur says: 

In my londe wot I no lordyng 

Es worthy to be a knyghte [1087]. 
Holthausen’s note (see his edition, p. 107) on this passage: ‘‘Diese Behauptung A’s 
ist doch etwas stark,’’ expresses the strangeness of the situation. It is inexplicable 
unless Arthur is under a spell. The author of Sp did not understand the enchantment 
and tried to explain Arthur’s illness as caused by grief for the departure of Perceval: 

For he wend never to speke 

With Percyvell no mare [1068]. 

He also mentions Arthur's anxiety lest Perceval should be slain: 


bay were a-ferde full sare, 
Ere bay come whare he ware 
be childe wolde be slayne {1116}. 


In the first place, however, this will not explain the supineness of all Arthur’s knights 
(1087), and in the second place it is contradicted by Arthur’s behavior when he has 
found Perceval in Maiden Land. Arthur showed no anxiety lest Perceval would be 
slain but urged him into single combat with the giant Gollerotherame: 

And pou sall wynn thi schone 

Appon be sowdane [1596]. 

Arthur afforded him no assistance in the duel (1649-1727). Clearly the true reason was 
an enchantment of Britain (and of Arthur). 


2In F the knights were sorry for Arthur, ‘‘ qui moult estoit pensis’’ (1191). Arthur 
declared himself to be heartbroken because of the knights whom Moradas had taken 
prisoner: 
S’en est mes cuers en tel torment 
Que je ne sai que devenir [1205]. 
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from oppression: in Sp from a giant, in F from an usurping steward 
Maragos. It should be observed that Sp agrees with F and L 
in reuniting the hero to his mother, which, if the mother was a 
fée, is the right end for the romance. In F the story runs on for 
some time after the rescue of the mother and ends by the foster- 
mother carrying Floriant away to dwell in fairyland. 

By comparing F and L, which may be chosen as typical examples 
of romances controlled by a fée, we may attempt to reconstruct 
the more original motivation of Sp as follows: 

The mother, Acheflour, was a fée who brought up her son in a 
forest beneath a lake,’ where fées were his sole companions. She 
kept the boy’s name secret because, if it were known, he might be 
sought out and slain by dangerous foes. A war was in progress 
between fées and giants. Only a destined hero, aided by the proper 
talismans, could deliver fairyland from the giants. One of the 
talismans was the “Scottes spear,” which had belonged to the hero’s 
father and which the fée gave to her son. With this he slew the 
Red Knight. Another was the ring, which he obtained by 
exchange from the Damsel of the Hall, and which rendered the 
wearer invulnerable. A third talisman was the armor of the Red 
Knight. The fée sent her son out for the express purpose of deliver- 
ing her brother King Arthur (here thought of, as in Kulhwch and 
Olwen, and in The Dream of Rhonabwy, as king of fairyland) from 
the power and the enchantment of the giants. She controlled the 
action and, by means of an enchanted mare, directed the hero to 
the places where he could get the talismans: the ring and the armor, 
and thus kill all the giants. She contrived the deliverance of her 
brothers and herself from the giants, and she rewarded the hero 
with the hand of another fée, called Lufamour, who was her sister, 
or her ally. 

This reconstruction is offered at this point for what it is worth. 
It is at least a working hypothesis, and the problem before us is 
to see whether additional research will prove its truth. 


ArtHur C. L. Brown 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


[To be continued] 


1 Cf. the forest in the Prose Lancelot, p. 77, n. 4, above. 
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In the year 1891 appeared Foerster’s edition of Ille et Galeron 
by Gautier of Arras, and in his introduction the admirable editor of 
most of the works of Chrétien de Troyes and of various other Old 
French texts discussed the date of this poem and also that of Eracle 
by the same author. After showing that the date of the coronation 
in Rome of Beatrice, wife of Frederick I (Barbarossa), was “erst im 
Jahre 1167, wo sie am 1. August zugleich mit ihrem Gemahl in 
Rom von Paschalis III [the rival pope whose claim the emperor 
supported] gekrént worden ist,” he goes on to say a few lines below: 
“Daraus folgt, dass . . . . wir nunmehr den Ile sicher bald nach 
der am 1. August 1167 stattgehabten rémischen Krénung ansetzen 
miissen”’ (p. xi). In a footnote he adds: ‘ Naher lasst sich die Zeit 
nicht bestimmen, da jede andere bestimmtere Handhabe fehlt. 
Selbstverstandlich kann, wenn der Prolog des Gedichts, was ebenso 
méglich, erst nach Beendigung des Gedichtes verfasst worden ist, 
der Ille gerade zu der Zeit der Krénung schon vollendet gewesen 
sein.” 

The date of the coronation is important because the prologue or 
dedication to the empress, if not the whole poem, was written after 
that occurrence, for vs. 69 reads: Rome le [=la] vit ja coroner. 
And similarly the earlier limit for Eracle is fixed by the marriage of 
Marie, daughter of Louis VII of France, to the count of Champagne in 
1164, for in that poem, vss. 6551-52, “Marie, fille Loéi”’ is called 
“la contesse.”’ Further (p. xvii) he says: “Nun hat sich uns 
oben S. XI mit voller Sicherheit ergeben, dass der Ille um 1167 
geschrieben sein muss,” and in the next paragraph we read: “Nun 
hat sich ja 1164 fiir Heraklius als wahrscheinlich, 1167 fiir Ile als 
sicher ergeben,”’ etc. 

Both poems must, he asserts (p. xviii), have been written between 
1164 and 1171, but this latter date holds only for Eracle, if indeed it 
is correct for that poem. 1171 is the date of the death of Bau- 
douin IV of Hainaut, Foerster having decided (pp. xv—xvi) against 


Baudouin V as being too young to be the Baudouin mentioned in 
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Eracle. He observes also that if Baudouin V were the one meant he 
could not be called “‘of Hainaut” after 1191,! “nach der Erwerbung 
Flanderns.” If his choice of Baudouin IV is of doubtful correctness, 
then 1191 would seem to be the later limit for Eracle, and the later 
limit for Iile may be fixed by the death of the empress Beatrice in 
November, 1184.2 In reality, however, Eracle was, as Foerster 
thought, and as we now know, written before I/le. 

It will be observed that no reason appears, from what is said 
above, why Foerster dated JIJIlle “sicher bald nach der. . 
rémischen Krénung”’ (p. xi), nor why he said (p. xvii): “Nun hat 
sich uns oben S. XI mit voller Sicherheit ergeben, dass der Ile um 
1167 geschrieben sein muss,’’ when what he really showed in his 
introduction was that Ile, or at least the prologue, was written after, 
but not necessarily soon after, August 1, 1167. Evidently he did 
not notice that anything of importance was lacking, for his good 
faith is not to be impugned in this matter. The explanation is 
probably that he took for granted that every reader would think 
that the prologue must have been written very soon after the news 
of the coronation reached the poet, and written with the expectation 
that his work could be laid before the empress before long; otherwise 
it would lose its timeliness. And that some such thought was in his 
mind may be inferred from his note on vs. 69 (Rome le vit ja coroner), 
which note begins thus: “was im Zusammenhang der ganzen 
Stelle und der an diese Begebenheit gekniipften spitzfindigen Folge- 
rungen erst vor kurzem geschehen sein muss.”’ The argument was 
put perhaps more plainly by Suchier in the Geschichte der franzésischen 
Literatur by himself and Birch-Hirschfeld in the first edition (1900), 
pp. 135-36, as follows: “Dieses Werk ist Beatrix von Burgund, der 
zweiten Gemahlin Kaiser Friedrichs I, zu ihrer Krénung (1167) 
oder bald nachher gewidmet, denn der wiederholte Hinweis auf die 
Krénung in Rom hatte keinen Sinn, wenn dieses Ereignis einer schon 
entschwundenen Vergangenheit angehérte.” This is unchanged in 
the second edition (1913). 


1 Moreover, 1191 is the death year of Thibaut V, of Blois, mentioned at the beginning 


and the end of Zracle. 

2? The year 1185 has been also mentioned, but Foerster’s date, November 15, 1184, 
seems to have better evidence in its favor; see Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutschen 
Kaiserzeit, VI (ed. of 1895), 100, 101, 625-26. 
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This argument seems plausible, but it is after all a conjecture and 
not a certainty that the poem proper or the prologue alone must be 
dated soon after the coronation. We may, however, look on this as 
a probability unless there appears evidence of considerable weight 


against it. 

There certainly is evidence against Suchier’s argument, even 
though it be not absolutely decisive. Jn the first place, the poet’s 
language in this prologue does not seem at all impossible if we suppose 
it written at a time later than 1167 by several years. The coronation 
of Beatrice was a sufficiently important event in her life to justify a 
poet in making much of it, even if it was not a very recent occurrence 
when he wrote. And this is still true even after the treaty of Venice 
in the autumn of 1177, when Frederick recognized Alexander as the 
rightful pope and ceased to support the claim of the rival pope. 
Next it may be doubted whether Gautier would have written his 
prologue, or, if it were written, would have retained it at a time when 
the empress was in Italy and when the time of her return, like that of 
the emperor, was uncertain. It is to be remembered that very soon 
after the coronation they both left Rome, and the emperor’s army, 
much weakened by pestilence, was in a dangerous position on account 
of the activities of the Lombard league. His flight, for such it really 
was, to Susa and into Burgundy seriously damaged his prestige, 
and not in Italy only. Now could the poet have laid his work before 
Beatrice while she was in Italy, and even after her return to Burgundy 
would she have been in a receptive mood for his offering? And would 
not this obstacle to the poet’s wish, her probable disinclination on 
account of anxiety about Frederick’s fortunes, even in his home land, 
have been likely to continue for a pretty long time, through the 
whole of the year 1168 or even for years longer, perhaps until he 
was ready for the next expedition into Italy in the autumn of 1174? 
And she was again in Italy with him from about the first of October, 
1174, until about mid-summer in 1178. As to Frederick’s situation 
in the autumn of 1168, I may quote a few words from Giesebrecht 
(V, 616): “In Italien besiegt, in seiner kéniglichen Stellung im 
burgundischen Reiche gefahrdet, hatte er in Deutschland an Macht- 
fille betrichtlich gewonnen.” It was not until 1174, as just 
observed, that he was ready to make another expedition into Italy. 
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None of the reviews of Foerster’s Jlle, so far as I have seen, men- 
tioned the absences of the empress from her home land or Germany, 
though such considerations may have been in the mind of at least one 
reviewer. Settegast, writing in the Literarisches Centralblatt (1892, 
coll. 648-49), refused to accept “um 1167” as the date of the poem, 
preferring a much later time, though without giving a satisfactory 
reason. And in Giesebrecht (op. cit., VI, 626) we read: “ Richtiger 
[than ‘bald nach 1167’) scheint die ebenfalls von Lamprecht 
angefiihrte Ansicht Settegasts .... welcher aus v. 69.... 
schliesst, dass es erst geraume Zeit nach der Kaiserkrénung der 
Beatrix .... wie er meint, etwa um 1180, geschehen sei.” (I 
quote this only as giving the opinion of a German historian, who 
must have had the political situation in mind.) Several other 
scholars have accepted, even if not unreservedly, Foerster’s argu- 
mentation and conclusions for both poems. I mention particularly 
Gaston Paris’ notice in Romania, X XI (1892), 277-78, and the dates 
given in his Manuel volume; that is, in the editions published after 
his death. 

Only one critic took the trouble to make a detailed examination 
of Foerster’s argumentation. But this critic was one of the most 
distinguished of Romance scholars; it was Adolf Tobler. His 
review of Foerster’s Jlle was printed more than a quarter of a century 
ago, in the Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, XCI 
(1893), 103-18. It is enough here to quote a few lines (p. 105): 
“Kurz, bis weitere Thatsachen beigebracht werden, die etwa genau- 
eren Aufstellungen zur Stiitze dienen kénnen, scheint mir vorderhand 
lange nicht so viel erwiesen, wie Foerster 8. XVII annimmt. Fiir 
des Eracle Abfassung scheint mir kein Teil der Zeit ausgeschlossen, 
die zwischen 1164 and 1191 liegt [as we shall see presently, the later 
limit for Eracle is decidedly earlier than 1191]; fiir den Ille hat sich 
’ keinesfalls ‘1167 als sicher ergeben’ (S. XVII), wir wissen bis jetzt 
nicht, dass er ‘um 1167 geschrieben sein muss’ (eb.) oder ‘gegen 1167 
verfasst’ ist (S. XX), miissen vielmehr einriumen, dass von der 
Krénung der Kaiserin Beatrix 1167 bis zu ihrem Tode 1185 die 
Zeit sich erstreckt, innerhalb deren die huldigenden Worte Gautiers 
geschrieben sein kénnen.” It will be noticed that Tobler does not 
here deny the date “‘um 1167” for Jlle nor that of 1164 for Eracle; 
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what he says is that Foerster did not prove either date, and with 
that conclusion it seems to me that everyone who reads carefully 
Foerster’s introduction, his notes to the poem, and the poem itself as 
he printed it must agree. It is not even necessary to read Tobler’s 
review at all in order to reach essentially the same conclusion; such 
at least was my own experience. 

Tobler’s review—which is worth reading still, and not only with 
regard to the dating of either poem—seems to have somewkat 
dropped out of remembrance, doubtless in part because of Paris’ 
notice mentioned above and because of Grdéber’s dates for Eracle 
and Iile in his Grundriss, II, 525-26, which are about the same as 
Foerster’s, though he mentions Tobler’s review at the foot of p. 525. 
So, too, Warnke’s edition of the Fables of Marie de France (1898), 
p. exvi of the Introduction, has the words: “Walter von Arras’ 
Ille und Galeron, der um 1167 geschrieben ist,” and, p.cxvii: ‘Wenn 
somit die Lais [of Marie] in der Mitte der sechziger Jahre des Jahr- 
hunderts entstanden,” etc. 

Foulet, writing on Marie de France et la légende de Tristan in 
the Zeitsch. f. roman. Phil., XXXII, 180, speaks of Gautier’s “roman 
d’ Ille et Galeron”’ as “‘composé en 1167 ou peu aprés,”’ and (p. 182) 
says: “La date d’ Ile et Galeron étant certaine [here a footnote read- 
ing: “Voir la discussion concluante de M. Foerster, pp. x—xi de son 
édition”’], celle des Lais est par 14 méme établie.”” Further (p. 183) 
he concludes [I do not give his reasons in full] “que les lais de Marie 
ont précédé le roman d’ Ile et Galeron, et comme Gautier a écrit son 
poéme en 1167 ou 1168, nous placerons les Lais, avec M. Warnke, en 
1165,” or, he adds in a footnote, “si l’on veut entre 1165 et 1167.” 
I am not to be understood as denying this date for Marie’s Lais, 
but I object to fixing the time by using so early a date as 1167 or 
1168 for Gautier’s Jile until it is better established.! 


The new manuscript of Jile, perhaps first brought to the attention 
of Romance scholars in general by the notice of it in Romania, 


1 Incidentally I mention that E. Levi in a study of I Lais e la leggenda di Tristano, 
printed in No. XIV (1917) of Studj Romanzi, published by the Societ&é Filologica Romana, 
refers (p. 128) to Bédier as having recognized in Romania, XXXIV, 474, the grande 
portée of Foulet’s researches. The reference should apparently be to Romania, XXIX, 
479. 
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XLII (1913), 145, where are quoted the two lines that show Eracle 
to have been written before JIlle, is evidently important for a final 
edition of the poem, as only one manuscript, that of Paris, was 
previously known, and that one was not a very good one. Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson, who prepared for the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission the work entitled Report on the Manuscripts of Lord 
Middleton preserved at Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, London, 
1911, gives (pp. 221 ff.) a brief description of the volume which 
contains various Old French texts, among them Ille et Galeron, 
and quotes a few lines of this poem, including the beginning and the 
end. He says (p. 221) that it is “written in an early thirteenth- 
century French hand It contains a considerable number of 
romances and fabliaux written in the Picard dialect. The texts of 
those that have appeared in print are in most cases superior to the 
MSS. used for the printed texts.” Our poem begins on folio 158 
recto, and the next piece begins on folio 189. 

As I am not aware that Stevenson’s extracts from the new 
manuscript have been reproduced in this country, if indeed anywhere, 
I give them here with some changes, noting for each one the reading 
as printed by him. These changes are not meant to imply doubt of 
the correctness of his copy of the manuscript. Not everything in 
the epilogue is clear to me. It will be seen that lines 5-16 of 
Foerster’s text are lacking, and line 73 in the new manuscript cor- 
responds to line 133 in the other, while the new 72 is in a lacuna of 
the other. In this line 72 it is noteworthy that Gautier speaks of 
his poem as a lai, yet, according to Stevenson, it has ‘about 
6000 lines.’”? I have numbered with starred figures on the left the 
additional lines of the epilogue (those not contained in the Paris 
manuscript) which follow Foerster’s verse 6592. Stevenson’s num- 
bers in parentheses on the right are those of Foerster’s edition. 


Commencement: 


1 [Alie Dex, Sains Esperis! 
Qu’a la mellor emperre[r]is 
Qui onques fust, si com jo pens,! 
Otroi mon service et mon sens. 


1Vs.3: pins. 
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5 Les plusors fausent en la fin, 
Mais la u Dex mist tant de fin 
Come en l’emperre{rjis de Rome... . 

72 Car a-s’onor voel faire un lai, 
De Galeron, seror le duc,? 
Et d’Ille, le fil Eliduc. 
Ma dame,’ ij. Bretegnes sunt, 
Et gens diverses y estunt. 
Li Englois sont en la gregnor,‘ 
Mais li Norman en sont segnor. 
En la menor sont li Breton. 
Uns dus !’ot ja, Conains ot non, 
Et Galerons sa suer estoit. 


Conclusion: 
De Rome est Y{lles] emperere 
Et rois et sire et commandere. .. . 
iij. fix ot puis de sa moillier 
Et une fille mult tres bele. 
Acarras entent la novele 
Et Garsions, li ainsnés frere; 
A Rome vienent a lor pere 
Et a lor freres qui i sont, 
Qui mervellose joie en font. 
Li uns des trois freres Romains 
A non Morins, l’autres Gormains, 
Li tiers a non Oriadés. 
Cist firent puis proéce adés. 
Et lor suer Ydone a a non 
Et l’altre Ydonie ont li Breton. 
Des ij. enfans son bon segnor® 
Fait Ganors joie mult gregnor 
Qu’ele ne fait des siens demainne, 
Li pere mult grant joie mainne. 
Mult furent puis de halt® afaire, 
Mais n’en vuel plus lone conte faire 
Ne co’ n’ataint pas ci a dire. 


1 Vs. 7: period at end of line. 

2Vs. 73: no punctuation at end of line. 

3 Vs. 75: Madame. MS Aadame. 

4Vs. 77: the MS has menor instead of gregnor. 
5 Vs. 6581: Stevenson prints 6582. 

6 Vs. 6585: halte. 

7 Vs. 6587: co. 


(6553) 


(6570) 


(6575) 


(6580) 


(6581) 


(6585) 
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O Ganor vesqui puis li sire 

A joie tans dis con Dex volt. 

Ne en l’estorie plus n’en ot, (6590) 
Ne plus n’en a ne plus n’i mist 

Galters! d’Arras, qui s’entremist (6592) 
D’ Eracle ains qu’il fesist ceste uevre. 

Cil Dex, vers cui nus ne se cuevre, 

Doinst bien la bone Beatris, 

Qui est de Rome empereris, 

Cele est la meldre qui soit née, 

En vie se rest mult penée, 

Et gart le bon conte Tiebaut; 

Cist dui me font? et liet et baut .... 
Cestui de menconge’ a prover 

Qu’ele‘* ne puet son per trover 

Pur parler mels que® nus ne fait, 

Pur faire mels qu’il parlé n’ait. 

Et tot ce vigne [perh. vi ge or vi gié] en celi.® 
Pur ce m’eslo[iJn ge’ plus de li, 

Que? por rien c’onques me féist [perh. déist]. 
Cuidiés,® se il ne me féist?® 

Et ele ausi,® que jel déisse, 

Ne en tel painne me méisse ?" 

Mais l’uevre est mult bien emploie”” 

Au quel d’ax qu’ el soit envoie,™ 

Plus d’onor a l’uns de ces deus 

Que" de ceste uevre n’a nus d’eus™® 

Por qant por li le commengai"® 

Et por le conte le finai. 


1 Vs. 6592: Galtres. 


2Vs. 8*: sont. Stevenson puts a period at end of the line and does not indicate 
a lacuna. 


2 Vs. 9*: menconge. 4Vs. 10*: Que le. 6Vs.11*: quit. 
* Vs. 13*: no punctuation at end of the line. 

7 Vs. 14*: m’ eslonge. 

8Vs.15*: Qui. 

®* Vss. 16* and 17*: no punctuation after Cuidiés and ausi. 
10 Vs. 16*: feist. 

Vs. 18*: comma at end of the line. 

12 Vs. 19*: emploié. 

13 Vs. 20*: envoié. 

4 Vs, 22*: Qui. 

15 Vs. 22*: deus as one word. 


16 Vs. 23: commencai. 
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25* L’uevre n’iert ja en liu! contée 

Que d’eax ne soit plus amontée 

Que ii ne doivent par li estre. 

Ne mais ce dient li ancestre 

Que bon ami mostrer estuet 
30* Tant @’amor veals con faire puet. 

Explicit. 


Foerster’s note on the last line of his text (6592) says: “‘entweder 
qui’n (d.h. mit der estore 6590) oder Liicke, in der noch paar Schluss- 
zeilen standen, die sich an die Kaiserin Beatrix wenden konnten.”’ 
He would doubtless have struck out the first alternative if he had 
taken time for reflection. As to the second, it is noteworthy that 
in the completer epilogue Gautier praises not only the empress but 
also “le bon conte Tiebaut,’’ and says his work will be well employed 
to whichever one it is sent; it will, he says, nowhere be told without 
getting more honor from its connection with them than either one of 
them will get through his poem. He began it, so he tells us, for her, 
but he finished it for the count. This makes it seem most likely 
that he wrote the prologue before the main body of the poem (cf. 
also vs. 72), and the prologue was certainly written after the coro- 
nation of the empress; how long after we cannot tell. What had 
happened between the beginning and the ending of his work? 
The tantalizing lines 9*-18,* with what may have immediately 
preceded them, seem to allude to something that caused an absence 
which led him to consider another patron, though he had not lost 
hope of some recognition from the empress. Did he perhaps begin 
his poem while the empress was in Italy, hoping for her return before 
or soon after its completion, and then because this return was delayed 
(in which case we should naturally think of her stay of nearly four 
years in Italy, 1174-1178), or because he had some other reason, 
whatever it was, did he finish with praise of the count as well as of 
her? Whatever had happened, it looks as if a fairly long interval 
elapsed between beginning and end. 

The situation reminds one of what Gautier says in his earlier 
work, Eracle. That work mentions at the beginning the “bon 
conte Tiebaut de Blois” (vss. 51 ff.) and near the end again that 


1Vs. 25: [liu] lui. 
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count, who “ Me fist ceste oevre rimoiier”’ (vs. 6549), with whom he 
couples ‘“‘la contesse autresi, Marie, fille Loéi’’ (vss. 6551-52), and 
then he mentions the count Baudouin of Hainaut, who has urged 
him to bring the work to an end (vss. 6553 ff.), and he praises him and 
reminds him of his promise not yet fulfilled. How long after the 
marriage of Marie in 1164 did Gautier begin to write Eracle? How 
long a time elapsed before he finished it? At a somewhat later 
time, not necessarily a long time, he began his JIle (vs. 1* of the 
epilogue quoted above). How long a time passed before the com- 
pletion of Jile? Those who have accepted Foerster’s dates for the 
two poems have perhaps not sufficiently considered these questions. 

At least one scholar has, however, examined just such questions 
with regard to the date of Hracle. From the brief abstract of a 
paper read by Professor Frederick A. G. Cowper at the meeting 
of the Central Division of the Modern Language Association 
in December, 1917, on “The Background and Date of Gautier’s 
Eracle” (see Proceedings of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. for 1917, p. xliii), 
it appears that in his opinion “the form of the poem and the prolog 
and epilog indicate a lapse of years between the composition of the 
first and second parts.” I have not seen the paper itself. 

E. 8. SHELDON 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 





THE IMPRISONMENT OF KING GARCIA 


I. KING GARCIA IN HISTORY 


Before studying the Don Garcfa of fable it is well to set down 
those few facts concerning his career which a sifting of the early 
accounts seems to establish. Fernando I, el Magno, died in 1065, 
partitioning by will his kingdoms among his five children. To Sancho 
fell the crown of Castile; to Alfonso, Le6én; to Garcia, the kingdom 
of Galicia, which then included portions of Asturias and northern 
Portugal; and to the daughters, Urraca and Elvira, the cities of 
Zamora and Toro respectively. Desirous of reuniting these king- 
doms under one crown, Sancho II began war upon Alfonso, defeat- 
ing him in the two battles of Llantada (1068) and Volpéjar (1072). 
Alfonso was captured in this second battle, but was allowed to take 
refuge in the monastery of Sahagin. From here he escaped to 
Toledo, where he sought the aid of the Moorish king, Almemén. 
Sancho next turned against Garcia whom he defeated and captured 
at the battle of Santarem. This first imprisonment was of short 
duration. After exacting an oath of allegiance, Sancho gave Garcia 
his liberty, and the latter took refuge with the Moors of Seville, just 
as his brother had done with those of Toledo. Not long after, Sancho 
was murdered beneath the walls of Zamora. Alfonso thus inherited 
all his older brother’s dominions in 1073. If Garefa had any hopes 
of being reinstated in his kingdom, they were soon disappointed. 
Aided by King Motamid of Seville, he made a foray into Alfonso’s 
domain. The latter won an easy victory. Garcia was placed in the 
castle of Luna, near the city of Leén, where he lingered for seventeen 
years. He died in 1090, and was buried at Leén in the church of 
St. Isidore, which had been founded by his father, and where both 
his parents lay buried. There is a persistent tradition that Alfonso 
accomplished the capture of Garcfa through trickery. This is 
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confirmed by the apparently genuine epitaph! once to be read on 


Garcfa’s tomb in St. Isidore: 
H. R. D. Garcia Rex Portugalliae et Galleciae 
filius Regis Magni Fernandi. Hic ingenio 
captus a fratre suo, in vinculis obiit. Era 
MCXXVII. XI Kal. Aprilis. 

Garcia happened to die while the Council of Leén was 
in session. The accidental presence in the city of many distin- 
guished prelates caused Garcfa’s obsequies to be celebrated with a 
pomp which was in ironic contrast to his unhappy fate. The two 
most famous of the ecclesiastical dignitaries present were Bernaldo, 
primate of Toledo, and the papal legate Reniere, who nine years later 
reigned over the church as Pascal II. In later years the monks of 
San Isidoro must have recalled with pride the fact that a future pope 
had officiated at a funeral in their church, and this chance circum- 
stance doubtless contributed much to keep Garcia’s memory green.? 

A fallen king is always an object of romantic interest to the 


“popular mind; but Garcia had peculiar claims to sympathy. Twice 


1This epitaph was copied by Sand6val, Historia de los reyes de Castilla y Leén 
(Madrid, 1791), p. 87; by Fernandez de Béthencourt, Historia genealégica, I, 488. Risco, 
Iglesia de Leén y monasterios antiguos y modernos de la misma ciudad (Madrid, 1792), 
p. 148, gives all the inscriptions once to be found in San Isidoro. See also Flérez, Espafa 
Sagrada, II, 330. As at least three independent scholars agree in the transcription of this 
epitaph, there can be no doubt that it once existed and as given. One can be less certain 
that it was carved at the time of the burial, though it is evidently of great antiquity. 
Garcia’s tomb no longer exists since the rifling of the Panteén de los reyes, December 21, 
1808, by the troups of Marshal Soult. See Ford, Handbook for Travellers in Spain 
(London, 1855), II, 552-53. To obtain the correct date for the Christian Era, subtract 
thirty-eight from the date given in the epitaph, which reckons from the beginning of the 
Roman Empire. Flérez uses this epitaph as a means of dating the Council of Leén. 
Until some other way of dating this council is found, it would be reasoning in a circle to 
fix Garcia's death by citing the date commonly given for this convention of churchmen. 

2 The memory of Pascal II has always been kept alive in Le6n, because it was he who 
in 1105 confirmed the independence of the see, formally making the cathedral church 
of Santa Maria de la Regla, una iglesia exenta. The legend of Garcia is inseparably 
connected with the church and monastery of San Isidoro, or San Isidro, of Le6n. This 
establishment, begun in 1063 by Fernando I, to house the remains of Saint Isidore of 
Seville, was famous as the burial place of many members of the Asturian-Leonese dynasty, 
for its wealth, large library, the learning and holiness of its monks, and the many miracles 
wrought there. The Bishop Lucas of Tuy wrote in Latin a book on the miracles of this 
saint, translated by Juan Robles, Los milagros de San Isidoro (Salamanca, 1525). The 
church and monastery are so frequently referred to in the chronicles and the Romancero 
that one is reasonably safe in concluding that it was an important center for the dissemina- 
tion of epic legends. The Leonese Chronicle, so frequently referred to in these notes, 
and the celebrated Latin Chronicle of the Cid came from this monastery. In the Cantar 
de Mto Cid, Alfonso frequently swears: ‘‘ par sant Esidro.’"’ Menéndez Pidal considers 
this an “‘authentic detail of this monarch’s habits, who must have inherited from his 
father a devotion to this saint.'’’ See Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mto Cid, II, 627. 
Alfonso was, however, buried in Sahagin. 
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cheated out of a kingdom which had been assured him by his father’s 
will, defeated in battle by two brothers, twice imprisoned and the 
second time for a period of seventeen years, dying in prison, buried 
with ceremoniousness, Garcia early began to occupy the poets. The 
chroniclers of the following, the twelfth century, incorporate in their 
accounts so many fictional elements as to leave no doubt that a 
poetic legend concerning Garcia was in existence soon after the death 
of this unfortunate prince. In fact one of these chroniclers repudi- 
ates an erroneous version of the imprisonment story with a statement 
that the account in question is “a minstrel’s tale’”’ (wn cuento de los 
juglares), contrasting with this unreliable version the testimony of 
the historias verdaderas.!. More evidence of a similar nature will 
appear in the pages to follow. Let us now analyze the story of 
Garcfa’s imprisonment as it is related by the chroniclers. 


II. THE NUMBER OF THE IMPRISONMENTS 


The chronicles vary in the number of imprisonments mentioned. 
Some are close to history in stating that Garcia suffered two impris- 
onments, one under Sancho, another under Alfonso. Those which 


belong to this first group are: (1) The Chronicon Compostellanum, our 
most authentic early source, devoid of all fictional elements;? (2) an 
Escorial Chronicle embracing the reigns between Remiro and 
Fernando, cited by Berganza;* (3) Lucas of Tuy;* (4) La Suma de 
las Cosas Marauillosas, Corénica del Cid Ruy Diaz; (5) Valerio de 
las Historias.® 

Of the chronicles which mention only one captivity, those which 
place the imprisonment under Alfonso are obviously closer to the 
facts of the case than those which place it in the reign of Sancho; 
because the imprisonment under Sancho was so short as to be of 


1 Berganza, Antigiiedades de Espana (Madrid, 1719), I, 428. 

2 Espafia Sagrada, XXIII, 98. 

8 Berganza, ed. cit., I, 428. 

4I have been unable to consult Lucas of Tuy and a few other early chronicles at 
first hand. When this is the case I rely upon the copious quotations and analyses of 
their content made by Cirot, Une chronique léonaise inédite, Bulletin hispanique, XI, 268. 
Although he is only incidentally interested in the story of Garcia and omits mention of 
certain sources, I owe much to M. Cirot’s text and thorough editorial comment. 

5 Revue hispanique, XX, 333 and 353. 

6 Almela, Valerio de las historias de la Sagrada Escriptura y de los hechos de Espafta 
(Madrid, 1793), pp. 86-87 and 116. 
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negligible importance. These are Pelayo of Oviedo,' and the Monk 
of Silos.? 

The rest mention only one imprisonment, starting in the reign 
of Sancho and continuing without interruption until the victim’s 
death in the reign of Alfonso. These are: (1) The Leonese Chron- 
icle;> (2) Liber Regum;* (3) Rodrigo of Toledo;> (4) Gil of Zamora; 
(5) the Crénica general;? (6) Mariana.’ All appear to have relied 
partially upon epic or ballad sources, or at least to derive from other 
versions so influenced.® 


Ill. THE PLACE OF CAPTIVITY 


There is the same discrepancy as to the place of imprisonment. 
Garcia may have been imprisoned in two different places. Berganza 
sagaciously remarks that Sancho would hardly have confined so 
- important a political prisoner as Garcia elsewhere than in Castile, 
that portion of his dominions upon whose loyalty he could rely. He 
found support for this conjecture in the above-mentioned fragment 
of a chronicle of Silos which says: “Era MCVIIII Rex Sanctius, 
proles Ferdinando, ob fraudem fratris sui Garseani ira commotus, eum 
de Gallecia expulsum, et captum in Oppidum Burgos in exilium 
trusit.’” So far as I know, this is the only source which specifically 
mentions Burgos as the place of the first captivity. But the Leonese 
Chronicle affords some confirmation by saying that Garcia was taken 
to Castile: ‘Captus et uinculis mancipatus castellam per extra cami- 
num ducitur.”" Likewise the Chronicle of the Cid says: ‘‘y el rey 
don Sancho lo puso en hierros y ', lleuo consigo a Castilla.””“ 

1 Espatta Sagrada, XIV, 487. 

2 Ibid,, XVII, 276-77. 

3 Cirot, op. cit., pp. 267 and 279-80. 

‘ Ibid., p. 268. ‘ Ibid., pp. 268-69. 8 Ibid. 

7? Primera Crénica general, publicada por R. Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1906), pp. 502 
and 546-47. 

8 Mariana, Historia de Espafia, Book 9, chap. vi. 

* Puyol y Alonso finds that this trait of'a single captivity beginning under Sancho 
occurred in the lost epic of Sancho II, which he attempts to reconstruct from the Primera 
Crénica general. Cf. Puyol y Alonso, Cantar de gesta de Don Sancho II de Castilla, 
Archivo de investigaciones histéricas, I, 64. Menéndez Pidal reconstructs the Garcia 
story in the same way. He would make it form part of the lost Cantar de Zamora. See 
his L’épopée castillane (Paris, 1910), p. 61. 


10 Berganza, op. cit., p. 428. 
1 Cirot, op. cit., p. 267. 12 Rev. hisp., XX, 333. 
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The Chronicon Compostellanum, Pelayo of Oviedo, and the Monk 
of Silos mention no place of captivity. The other sources all give 
Luna as the place of Garcfa’s incarceration, no matter whether the 
imprisonment is supposed to begin under Sancho or under Alfonso. 
There is no reason why Alfonso, who was king of Le6én before he was 
king of Castile, and who had no cause to doubt the loyalty of the 
Leonese, may not have imprisoned his brother in this mountain 
stronghold. Luna was not far removed from the city of Leén and as 
Garcia was in fact buried in that city there is slight reason to doubt 
that Luna was the place of his second and longer captivity. Never- 
theless as Luna is not mentioned by the earliest chroniclers, in par- 
ticular by the reliable Chronicon Compostellanum, but only in those 
sources which are later and more contaminated by poetic influence, 
one should perhaps avoid too great confidence. Luna was also the 
stronghold in which the Conde de Saldafia was imprisoned, and 
poems of the Bernardo del Carpio cycle may well have exerted a 
contaminating influence upon others describing the fate of Garcia.' 


IV. THE LENGTH OF GARC{A’S CAPTIVITIES 
There is the greatest confusion in the sources concerning the 


dates of Garcfa’s imprisonments and the length of his captivity. 
Those relating only one imprisonment, beginning in the reign of 
Sancho, assign a longer period than do those which refer only to the 
captivity which began under Alfonso. In addition many scribal 
errors have crept into the accounts. The battle of Volpéjar in 
which Alfonso lost to Sancho the crown of Leén took place in 1072. 
The battle of Santarem in which Garcia was taken prisoner by Sancho 
was subsequent and apparently in the same year. The time of the 
first brief imprisonment lies, then, in this year, or, at most, cannot 
have continued long into 1073. Many chronicles, those based upon 
poetic sources, state that the conquest of Galicia antedated that of 
Leén, and the battle of Santarem that of Volpéjar—a manifest dis- 
tortion of the facts which deceives no modern historian. To moti- 
vate this absurdity the Leonese Chronicle states that Sancho got 
free passage through Leén and Galicia by feigning that he was making 
a pilgrimage to Santiago.2, Sancho died and Alfonso became king of 
1 For allusions to Luna, see Duran, Nos. 620, 622, 624, 627, 658. 


2 Cirot, op. cit., p. 267. 
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the reunited provinces in 1073. The second, the long capitivity of 
Garcia, seems to date from the early days of Alfonso’s reign. There 
can be no doubt that Garcia died in 1090, unless we discredit the 
the evidence of the epitaph. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
captivity in Luna lasted seventeen years; and this calculation is 
confirmed by the reliable Chronicon Compostellanum. Translating 
the old chronology into the modern, we learn from this source that 
the unfortunate king was imprisoned by Alfonso in 1073 (era MCXI) 
and died in 1090 (era MCXXVIII).! In the Valerio de las Historias, 
too, the imprisonment is said to have lasted seventeen years. 
Pelayo of Oviedo gives no dates, but says that the captivity 
lasted “twenty years and more” (XX annos et amplius).2 The 
Monk of Silos gives no dates; neither does the Liber Regum. Lucas 
of Tuy says that the captivity lasted twenty years and that the date 
of the prisoner’s death was 1091. Gil de Zamora gives the obviously 
inaccurate date of 1078 for the burial. Equally erroneous are: 
Annales Complutenses, 1084; Annales Toledanos, 1082; Annales 
Compostellani, 1091.4 Strangest of all is the Leonese Chronicle, which 
states that the imprisonment began after the death of Queen Sancha, 
1067, and lasted till 1091.5 According to this account, Garcia was 
in continuous imprisonment from a time five years previous to the 
battle of Santarem. The Crénica general® gives 1079 as the date of 
Garcia’s death, and the duration of the captivity as nineteen years, 
which appears absurdly in the Ocampo version as nineteen days.’ 


1 Cirot, op. cit., p. 268. 

2 Ibid., p. 267. 

3 Ibid., pp. 268-69. 

4 Ibid., p. 280. 

5 Ibid., pp. 267, 279. 

* The chronicler of Alfonso el Sabio struggles manfully to reconcile his sources: 
‘And this was, as the archbishop says, in the sixteenth year of the reign of the king Don 
Alfonso; others say in the seventeenth year; others say that the king Don Alfonso 
had been reigning even longer. But in this there is little importance, because if one of 
those who write this history says more years and the other less, and even supposing neither 
says the day exactly, or yet the year, not on that account does the soul of the deceased 
fail to go where it should; for we know of a surety that the death of this king Don Garcia 
fell in the years of the reign of this king Don Alfonso, his brother, wherefore we say that 
a little of error in these aforesaid chronicles matters not. And this was in the era of 
MCXVII. And this same thing we say of this reckoning of the era that we said of the 
year in which this king Don Garcia died, approximately"’ (ed. cit., pp. 546-47). 

7Ocampo, Las quatro partes enteras de la Crénica de Espana (Valladolid, 1604), 
Part IV, p. 210 r. 
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Vv. THE MANNER OF GARC{A’S ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT 


The Chronicon Compostellanum states that after capture Sancho 
allowed Garcia to go to Seville in exile.1_ On Sancho’s death Garcia 
hastened to join. his brother, Alfonso, who, following the advice of 
their sister Urraca, arrested him and threw him into prison. Pelayo 
de Oviedo gives a less complete account.2 Alfonso gets possession of 
Garcia through a stratagem (per ingenium), and imprisons him. 
Nothing is said of a previous war between Sancho and Garcia except 
by implication: “ Perlustravit Sanctius vero Asturias, Gallaeciam, 
et Portucalem.” Yet this would seem sufficient to prove that Pelayo, 
too, was following legendary sources. According to the Monk of 
Silos, Alfonso, persuaded by Urraca, arrests and imprisons Garcia, 
after having gotten possession of his person by trickery. His motive 
is to insure peace by protecting both his own life and his brother’s; 
for Garcia is heir, and Alfonso is willing that the younger brother 
should rule if the latter survive him. Every royal honor is shown 
Garcfa while in prison. Berganza’s Escorial version tells how 
Sancho released Garcia ‘sobre omenage, que le fizo, que en toda su 
vida fuesse su vassallo e aun sobre esto que le dio en rehenes.’”® 
Alfonso later captured Garcia, how we are not told, and placed him 
in Luna. Lucas of Tuy is more explicit. Sancho captures Garcia 
and releases him under oath of allegiance. Garcfa later wages war 
on Alfonso. The latter under advice of Urraca and Pedro Anstrez 
sends a messenger to Garcia, urging him to come to an appointed place 
to arrange a peace treaty. Garcia who was of simple wit (erat 
simplicis ingenii) suspected no evil and exacted no pledge of his 
brother. He fell into the trap and was imprisoned. He received 
every royal honor while in prison, except that he was forced to wear 
chains. Alfonso’s motives were the same as those stated above. 
The Chronicle of the Cid tells substantially the same story. After 
his release by Sancho he goes, not to Seville, but to his own kingdom 
of Portugal, where he continues to rule. He ruled with such a high 
hand that he offended many of his vassals. After Alfonso came to 


1 Cirot, op. cit., p. 268. 

2 Ibid., p. 267. 

8 Berganza, op. cit., p. 428. 
4 Cirot, op. cit., pp. 268-69. 
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the throne, Garcia made incursions into Leén, where he did much 
damage. Alfonso then resorted to the ruse, described above, to which 
Garcia (de liviano consejo) readily fell victim. No mention is made 
of Urraca or Pedro Anstirez in this connection. After Garcia’s 
arrest the Gallicians and Christian Portuguese gladly accepted 
Alfonso’s rule. Alfonso was angered at the ravages committed in 
his dominions, but the prudent considerations mentioned above 
also counted in his action.!. Almela, in his Valerio de las Historias, 
gives precisely the same account, with the additional fact that the 
imprisonment lasted seventeen years. The story is told to illustrate 
the danger of excessive self-confidence.” 

Turning now to the less authentic accounts, the Liber Regum 
states that the Cid captured Garcfa at the battle of Santarem, and 
Sancho placed him in Luna.2 The Archbishop Rodrigo of Toledo 
states that Sancho captured Garcfa at Santarem and placed him in 
Luna.‘ Alfonso’s réle and motives are the same as in most of the 
other versions, with the important exception that he had no share in 
the capture of his brother. Gil of Zamora merely copies Rodrigo.® 
The Crénica general combines the Liber Regum and the Rodrigo of 
Toledo narratives. The compiler, finding these two sources at 
variance, hesitates as to whether it was really Alvar Fafiez or the Cid 
who affected the capture at Santarem. We are told that Alfonso had 
an affection for Garcia. Mariana, who knows but one imprisonment, 
states that Sancho captured Garcfa at Santarem.’ The intervention 
of the Cid in Garcia’s story plainly indicates epic contamination. 

The account given by the Leonese Chronicle is sui generis. After 
‘the death of the queen-mother Sancha, in 1067, Sancho, accompanied 
by three hundred armed knights (armatis trescentis militibus) sets 
out on an alleged pilgrimage to Santiago.* Both brothers freely per- 
mit him te pass through their dominions and Garefa, all unsuspecting, 
goes to meet him at Santarem, where he is captured, taken to Castile, 


1 Rev. hiep., XX, 353. ‘“‘E el rey don Alonso lo mando mucho guardar en aquel 
castillo y bien servir e acatar e honrrar e dar muy largamente las cosas que hauia menester, 
porque el rey den Alonso no tenia hijo e querian si muriesse que quedasse don Garcia 
,por heredar los reynos."’ 

2 Almeia, op. cit., p. 116. 

* Cirot, op. cit., p. 268. 4 Ibid., p. 269. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 

7? Mariana, op. cit., p. 257 (Rivadeneyra ed.). 

# Cirot, op. .cit., p. 267. 
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and imprisoned twenty-four years until his death. This version, 
too, makes Garcia the victim of an act of treachery, a tradition con- 
firmed, as we have already seen, by the epitaph. But, by crediting 
Sancho rather than Alfonso with the perfidy, this version seems to 
represent a Leonese rather than a Castilian point of view. This 
chronicle emanates from the establishment of San Isidoro of Leén. 
The latest date mentioned in it is 1154. The distortion of the facts 
and the allusion to three hundred knights seem to denote epic influ- 
ence. We may reasonably conclude that by the middle of the twelfth 
century there was already in existence a body of poetic fiction dealing 
with the fate of Garcfa, either as a separate epic or ballad, or in con- 
nection with longer works reciting the deeds of his more famous 
brothers. In this connection it may or may not be significant that 
Garcia was buried in San Isidoro, Sancho in Ofia, Alfonso in Sahagtin.! 
The narrative might be expected to vary according to the monastery 
from which it came. 


VI. THE MANNER OF GARC{A’S DEATH AND BURIAL 


Pelayo of Oviedo states that after a blood-letting Garcia took to 
his bed and died.2, He was buried in Leén. The Monk of Silos 
makes no mention of the bleeding, but says that Garcfa died of a 
fever. He was buried “with his parents,’”’ which would point to 
San Isidoro. This author like most of his successors dwells upon the 
pompous funeral rites. In addition to the papal legate, Reniere, and 
the primate, Bernardo of Toledo, there were present many other 
distinguished prelates and the deceased’s two sisters, the Infantas 
Urraca and Elvira. The Chronicon Compostellanum gives no details 
regarding Garcfa’s death, but describes the funeral muci as the Monk 
of Silos does.‘ ; 

The Leonese Chronicle is perhaps the earliest extant account to 
give the romantic story of Garcfa’s refusal to have his chains removed 
and his desire to be buried in them. The epitaph states merely that 
Garcfa “died in chains,” and, since the rifling of his tomb in 1808, it 
is no longer possible to ascertain whether he was actually buried in 


1 Primera Crénica general, ed. cit., pp. 512, 645. 
2 Cirot, op. cit., p. 267. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 268. 
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them. But the story is so romantic as once more to suggest that 
the Leonese Chronicle is based upon poetic sources: “In huius 
tempore era MCXXVIIII XI K1’s aprilis obiit rex garsias quem rex 
Sanctius in uinculis miserat qui morti proximus se de uinculis extrahi 
nullo modo consentiens cum eis apud legionem est sepultus.’"! There 
is no account of the funeral, which evidently interested clerical 
writers more than it did the popular bards, another possible indica- 
tion that this version rests upon popular sources. 

The Liber Regum also gives one of the earliest versions: “And 
there in Luna he died in his irons, and with his irons he caused him- 
self to be buried, and with his irons he lies buried in San Isidro de 
Leén.’” Lucas of Tuy states that Garcfa fell ill in prison and was 
bled. When Alfonso heard of his brother’s serious condition he 
grieved exceedingly and ordered his chains removed and the prisoner 
brought to Leén. On the road to Leén, Garcia died. There follows 
a description of the funeral.’ Rodrigo de of Toledo and Gil of Zamora 
follow the Liber Regum account, and the Crénica general follows in 
the main Rodrigo and the Liber Regum, especially the former in the 
matter of Garcia’s death. It runs as follows: 

And the king Don Garefa being ill, he was bled at the beginning of his 
illness as the physicians ordered. And the king Don Alffonso when they 
told him thaf the illness was afflicting ever more the king Don Garcfa and that 
he had been bled, ordered that they release him from prison. But the king 
Don Garcia, when they told him how his brother was ordering him released 
from prison, then said: “Since God did not will that I should be released 
during that part of my life when I was well and with health, now I no longer 
wish to issue forth from prison, and here I will die; but I beg my sisters and 
thus order that they bury me in Leén in the irons in which I lie imprisoned.” 
And his sisters, Dofia Urraca and Dojia Elvira, and the bishops and the 
abbots who assembled there at his burial, honored him at his death and gave 
him royal sepulture, and rendered him all those honors which pertain to a 
king and so buried him, save for this: that they put him in irons as he ordered; 
for one of the greatest things that one does and says is what he orders in his 
last testament at his end. And the aged men who have heard most of this 
matter say that this king Don Garcfa lies thus in his irons even to this day 
in Leén.‘ 


1 Jbid., pp. 279-80. Cirot has called attention to the fact that this chronicle con- 
tains many leonine verses. Its direct source seems to have been a Latin poem. 
2 Jbid., p. 268. 8 Ibid. 
4 Primera Crénica general, ed. cit., pp. 546-47. 
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The Ocampo version of the Crénica general varies in a few par- 
ticulars.'. We are told that the death took place in the seventeenth 
year of Don Alfonso’s reign, a date which is probably accurate. 
This version rejects the other dates between which the original com- 
piler wavered. Garcfa’s speech is put into indirect discourse. The 
church of San Isidro is mentioned.2, The most obvious difference is 
the placing of the story. In Ocampo the death is made to occur just 
previous to the fall of Toledo; in the older version it follows upon 
Alfonso’s triumphant homecoming from that victory. Menéndez 
Pidal states that the way in which the story of Don Garefa is told 
offers a convenient test for the establishing of two distinct families 
of manuscripts of the Crénica general. If all the various manuscripts 
were collated, many other minor differences would doubtless be noted. 


VII. LORENZO DE SEPULVEDA’S BALLAD 


Although the theme of Garecfa’s imprisonment and death must 
have busied poets in the early years of the twelfth century, no old, 
traditional ballad on this subject has come down to us. We have 
only Lorenzo de Septilveda’s erudite ballad, written about the middle 


of the sixteenth century. This is No. 912 of Durfn’s Romancero 
General and is entitled: Muerte de don Garcta, rey de Galicia, desposetdo 
por sus hermanos Sancho II y Alfonso VI de Castilla. The following 
is an attempt at an English rendering: 


Fast in the keep of Luna, Garcfa prisoner lay, 

He who Gallicia’s monarch was crowned on a better day; 
Captive of King Don Sancho, his brother, next of kin, 

Him who died neath Zamora, seeking that town to win, 
Him whom the false Bellido slew in the flower of life; 
Alfonso rules those kingdoms now, torn with fraternal strife. 
Garcia lies in prison twenty full years and more; 

Chains on his ankles bind him; his limbs are stiff and sore. 
Alfonso dares not loose him, this chieftain full of fire; 

He fears, if granted freedom, Garcia will aspire. 


1 Ocampo, ed. cit., Book IV, pp. 234v.—235r. 
2 It is also mentioned in some of the MSS collated by Menéndez Pidal. Jbid., p. 546, 
variants. 
3 Menéndez Pidal, La Crénica general de Espana que mandé componer el rey Alfonso 
el Sabio, discurso letdo ante la Real Academia de la Historia el dia 21 de mayo de 1916 
(Madrid, 1916), p. 25. 
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Alfonso has no children; if he be first to die, 

Garcia will be sovereign, with him the rule will lie. 

Garcfa now is sickly, Alfonso’s heart is sick. 

Straight orders he the jailer: ‘‘Unbind my brother, quick.” 
Garcia is unwilling, he will not mercy take; 

Unto the king his brother in sorrow thus he spake: 
“Brother, my days are numbered, from death I cannot flee. 
O let me keep my shackles, I will not now be free. 

Close have they clung unto me, year after year without end. 
I fain would take them with me, I know no better friend. 
Bury them therefore with me (this is the boon I crave); 

In Leén, in San Isidro, there let them dig my grave.” 
Alfonso did as bidden, heeded this last request. 

In Leén, in San Isidro, Garcfa lies at rest. 


The “industrious and uninspired Septilveda,” as Mr. 8. Griswold 
Morley happily characterizes him,! published this ballad in his 
Romances nueuamente sacados de historias antiguas de la crénica de 
Espafia (Antwerp: Juan Steelsio, 1551). In his Preface Sepitilveda 
states that his ballads are drawn from the chronicle compiled by 
Alfonso the Wise.? If, as is most probable, Septilveda used the 
edition printed by Ocampo at Zamora in 1541, the writing of the fore- 
going ballad would fall between 1541 and 1551. But it is possible 
that Septilveda used some MS version of the chronicle. The length 
of imprisonment, veinte afios y mds habia, is closer far to the accounts 
of Pelayo of Oviedo and Lucas of Tuy. The Crénica general divides 
the story of Garcfa into two passages far removed from each other. 
In the first passage the length of the imprisonment is given ag nine- 
teen years. (In Ocampo nineteen days [sic].) In the second passage, 
as we have seen the chronicler hazards several conjectures. In the 
corresponding passage in Ocampo, we are told merely that the death 
occurred in the seventeenth year of Alfonso’s reign. Perhaps the 
poet chose twenty as a convenient round number, and his agreement 
in this matter with earlier sources is fortuitous. In most other 
respects his agreement with the Ocampo version is close; for example, 
the reasons of Alfonso for holding his brother a prisoner, the feature 


18. Griswold Morley, ‘‘Are the Spanish Romances Written in Quatrains? and 
Other Questions,"’ Romanic Review, VII, 60. 
2 The Preface is published entire by Wolf, Studien (Berlin, 1859), pp. 321-23. 
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of but a single imprisonment beginning under Sancho, Garcfa’s 
request to be allowed to keep his chains and to be buried in them at 
San Isidro. Septilveda departs from the Crénica general in making 
Garcfa express his dying wish to Alfonso, rather than to his two sisters. 
But Ocampo misprints hermanos for hermanas, and this may have 
misled Septilveda. Ocampo follows Lucas of Tuy in making Garcia 
die on the road to Le6n. Septilveda does not introduce this feature. 
Septilveda’s ballad is prosaic, like most romances eruditos. What- 
ever merit it may have was already in his source. His one apparent 
improvement upon the Crénica general is the poetic touch of making 
Garcfa conceive a personal friendship for his chains: Pues que son mt 
compafita. While I find this feature nowhere in the chronicles, it 
is curious to note that even in this Septilveda was anticipated by 
Almela, the first edition of whose work was published in 1487, and 
who cannot be regarded as Septilveda’s source: “Y el Rey Don 
Alfonso aviendo del piedad, mandéle que le quitassen los hierros, 
mas el Rey Don Garcia no quiso, antes dixo, que pues dellos no 
saliera quando era sano, que ni queria dellos salir quando era en- 
fermo: y fueron sus compafieros diez i siete afios, etc.”! But this 
pretty embellishment falsifies the legend; for Garcfa’s true motive in 
asking to be buried in chains was not a fondness for them, but rather 
a desire to administer a rebuke to his brother. It is this that differ- 
entiates the legend of Garcia from the many other stories in literature 
of prisoners enamored of their cells and chains. A more exact parallel 
is the legend that Christopher Columbus, too, desired to be buried in 
chains.2 He, too, had suffered injustice and desired to rebuke his 
sovereigns. I do not know how or where this story originated, but in 
all probability it is the legend of Garcia transferred to another hero. 


VIII. LA LINDONA DE GALICIA 


I know of only one play dealing with the legend of Garcia. This 
is a drama variously ascribed to Montalvdin, Moreto, and Lope de 
Vega, and entitled La Lindona de Galicia o la Ricahembra de Galicia. 


1 Almela, ed. cit., p. 116. Almela was not Sepfilveda’s source, because in the former’s 
account the imprisonment begins under Alfonso. 

2I am indebted to one of my students, Mr. A. H. Krappe, for calling my attention 
to the Columbus parallel. 
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Well on toward the end of the third act occur four lines which may 
or may not be a ballad-fragment: 


En los montes de Galicia 
Esté Don Garcia preso, 
Por la rica fembra de Vila, 
Vengada de sus desprecios. 


These verses are not spoken by one of the characters in the play, but 
by the cantor. They are introduced as ballads so often are, when 
the dénouement is almost complete. In such cases the recital of a 
ballad would sum up the action of the whole play. The four lines 
may have been merely a cue for the cantor, who would be expected 
to recite the romance in its entirety. We see at once that this 
ballad, if ballad it is, is not traditional but a romance juglaresco or 
novelesco, giving a late, romantic version of the legend. Galicia is the 
place of captivity. The jailor is a noble lady of that province, seeking 
vengeance for a wrong. The other alternative is to consider these 
four lines the work of the author of the play. Either this play has 
been based upon a ballad hitherto unknown or four lines of an imita- 
tion ballad have been written to fit the play. However this may be, 
a study of La Lindona de Galicia will enable us to note a hitherto 
unknown version of the Garcfa story, late, degenerate, and absurd. 

A seventeenth-century MS of this play is preserved in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Madrid. In this MS Lope de Vega is credited with 
the authorship.t_ Medel and Huerta also accepted the attribution to 
Lope in their respective catalogues. Barrera,? Durdn, and Schaeffer* 
credit Montalv4n with the authorship. Bacon and Rennert have not 
seen this rare play and rely upon Schaeffer’s brief analysis.‘ There 


1 Paz y Melia, Catdlogo, No. 1756. The last line of the play, there quoted, differs 
from that of the version I have used. 

2 La Barrera, Catdlogo, pp. 456 and 268. The play has been attributed to Moreto 
only under the title: La rica-hembra de Galicia. Mesonero Romanos, in his catdlogo, 
assigns it only to Montalvan, Dramdticos contempordneos de Lope de Vega, II, Bib. de 
aut. esp., p.liv. Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe, Comedias escogidas de Moreto, Bib. de aut. esp., 
p. xli, states that he has not seen a copy of the Rica-hembra de Galicia, credited to Moreto 
but has no doubt that it is the same as Montalvan’s La Lindona de Galicia. 

3 Schaeffer, Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas (Leipzig, 1890), I, 453. 

4G. W. Bacon, ‘‘ The Life and Dramatic Works of Doctor Juan Pérez de Montalvan 
(1602-1638),”" Rev. hisp., XXVI, 443. Bacon has only a five-line note on this play, 
classing it among the supposititious dramas of Montalvin. This adds nothing to the 
same author's earlier note, in ‘‘The Comedias de Montalvan,” Rev. hisp., XVII,58. See 
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is at least one suelta version of the play bearing the name of Moreto. 
The play seems to have been printed several times in suelta form, but 
never in any collection. The suelta in my collection bears the title: 
La Lindona de Galicia, comedia famosa de Don Juan Pérez de Montal- 
vin. Impresa en Madrid en la Imprenta de Joseph Gonzalez y vive en 
la Calle del Arenal. Anode 1733. Restori finds this play mentioned 
in the Entremés del Doctor Carlino, which he dates between 1642 and 
1648. We may be certain that La Lindona was written before tlie 
latter date.! 

La Lindona de Galicia is a poor example of a Spanish historical 
play. It was not extracted directly from a chronicle. The many 
historical inaccuracies seem to show that the author was relying upon 
an imperfect memory for his knowledge of the past. It contains, 
besides, several fiction motives of a romantic nature. If the four 
lines above quoted are in fact a ballad fragment, that ballad was the 
author’s probable source. Aesthetically the play is without value. 
Its plot is grotesque and naively absurd. One is at a loss to under- 
stand what beauties Schaeffer found in it to merit the high praise he 
accords it. Nevertheless La Lindona should be republished from the 
Madrid MS. It is a curiosity among plays, because a large portion, 
including the whole of the title-réle part, is written in Galician dialect. 
At present it interests us solely on account of the odd twist it gives to 
the story of Garcfa. 

In Act I, Garefia returns home from war, bearing as trophies the 
crowns of the conquered kings of Avila and Segovia. Nobody comes 
forth to meet him. He hears alternate sounds of merriment and 
mourning. Enter Don Diego Ordéfiez de Lara, clad in black. He 
addresses Garcfa as king. The latter thus learns of the death of his 
father Don Fernando. Don Diego urges him to beware of Sancho, 
who is too silent to be trustworthy. Garcfa replies that fortune may 
overcome him, but his courage will never fail. A curtain is drawn 
revealing a tableau. On one side is a catafalque bearing the body of 
the late king; on the other side Sancho, gaily attired, sits on his 
throne. This picture symbolizes the transitoriness of all things 


also Rennert, ‘‘ Bibliography of Lope de Vega,’’ Rev. hisp., XXXIII, 196. This note 
adds nothing to Mr. Bacon's meager information. Neither of these scholars mentions 
the Madrid MS attributed to Lope in the Paz y Melia Catdlogo. 

1 Restori, Piezas de titulos de comedias (Messina, 1903), pp. 137-38. 
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human, and foreshadows Garcfa’s own coming change of fortune. 
He muses in language very reminiscent of La vida es suefio: 


La magestad es assi, 

y assi se he de devolver, 

que el mds terreno poder 
sombra es vil, y suefio leve; 
pues la distancia es tan breve, 
que ay entre el ser y el no ser. 


Sancho demands an oath of allegiance from his younger brother. 
Garcia replies that he can see no other majesty than that of his 
deceased father, and lays the crowns of Segovia and Avila upon the 
casket. A quarrel ensues between the brothers. Each reminds 
the other of the fickleness of fortune. At last Garcia defiantly leaves 
for Galicia, and Sancho threatens to meet him there upon the field 
of battle. Sancho thereupon announces his intention of depriving 
his brothers of their kingdoms, and, though his nobles try to dis- 
suade him, he orders his armies to proceed against Biscay and 
Galicia. The author here vaguely follows the account which made 
the winning of Galicia take place prior to the conquest of Ledén. 
This opening scene is effective, if somewhat overpompous. Obvi- 
ously it is far removed from history. 

The scene changes to Ribadulla, the castle of Lindona, the rica- 
hembra of that region. Her estate is fourteen leagues in length along 
the river Ulla, and Ribadulla is described as four leagues distant 
from La Corufia. Lindona carries her newly born child, Linda. 
While she is conversing with peasant retainers, Garcia enters. He 
recognizes the child as his own, informs Lindona that he is now king 
of Galicia, and offers to remedy a wrong by making Lindona his wife 
and queen. He invites her to join him at La Corufia, where he has 
called a meeting of retainers to prepare for the inevitable war. 

In the next scene a Don Vasco and the Portuguese ambassadors 
are plotting to break off the proposed marriage. Garcfa enters. 
They tell him that it is a disgrace for a king to marry a former mis- 
tress, that interests of state dictate a marriage with Leonor, daughter 
of Alfonso of Portugal. Of course it is an anacronism to make 
Alfonso Enriquez a contemporary of Garcfa, who was himself king 
of Portugal. Alfonso Enrfquez did in fact have a daughter Leonor, 
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who according to the Crénica general married a king of Denmark.' 
Garcfa at first remains true to Lindona, but on being shown a por- 
trait of Leonor instantly falls in love with that lady. Enter Lindona. 
She sees the portrait placed beside the king on the throne which she 
had herself hoped to occupy. When about to remove it, she is told 
that the promised marriage is now impossible. There follows a 
long lament ending in a curse. She expresses the hope that Garcfa 
become king “late, with difficulty, or never.”’ Garcia grasps his 
crown, seeking to crown himself immediately and thus set at nought 
the curse. As he raises the crown, Lindona suddenly throws the 
baby, Linda, out of the castle window into the sea. Immediately 
after, Sancho and his followers enter. Garcfa is seized. Sancho 
orders Garcfa’s execution. Lindona asks that his punishment be 
instead a living death. She offers to serve as his jailor, guarding her 
false lover for the rest of his life in her castle of Ribadulla. After 
Lindona has made an oath of allegiance, Sancho consents; for what 
better jailor than a slighted woman ? 

Act II opens with a hunting scene in the Galician forest. Many 
years have passed. Fernando II is now reigning in Leén. Don 
Ramiro, the king’s brother, is leader of the hunt. He is seeking 
obscurity through distrust of his brother. There is talk between 
Ramiro and his huntsmen of a strange bear of human appearance 
which the latter have seen in the forest. At the siesta hour the 
infante lies down to sleep. He orders the musicians to play. The 
harmony attracts the strange beast, which turns out to be a beautiful 
young woman clad in a bear’s hide. She admires the sleeping prince. 
Ramiro awakens, and his admiration equals that of the visitor for 
him. It is love at first sight. But the girl’s conversational powers 
are limited. She can repeat only “love” and “jealousy,” words 
which she has caught from the musical refrain. Finally she runs 
away. Later Ramiro and Mormojén, the clown, espy a castle. 
They enter unobserved. The rattling of chains scares the gracioso. 
But no ghost is the originator of the sounds; the jingling chains 
belong to an aged prisoner. All this is strongly reminiscent of the 
opening scenes of La vida es suefio. The prisoner is, of course, Garcia, 
who has been confined in Ulla “twenty-six years and more.””’ Ramiro 


1 Ed. cit., p. 651. 
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does not recognize Garcia, but, touched with pity, promises him aid. 
He departs as stealthily as he hadcome. After his departure Lindona 
comes to taunt Garcfa for his love of Leonor. This has been her 
daily: custom for twenty-six years. She promises to release him 
only if their daughter Linda is restored. In another scene, Ramiro’s 
huntsmen, seeking their master, call out his name. Linda plays 
the part of echo. The huntsmen follow her voice and finally over- 
take and seize her. Ramiro cores along and decides to take the 
wild beauty to court. 

In Act III the scene shifts to the court of Fernando II at Burgos, 
where by the way this king never reigned. The king scolds Ramiro 
for avoiding the royal presence. He also disapproves of the wild lady 
whom Ramiro has brought home. There follows a comic scene in 
which Linda, attired as a lady of the court, gives an exhibition of 
awkwardness. Forb4n, a general, enters to report acts of cruelty and 
tyranny committed by Lindona in her Galician fastness. Fernando 
sends forth a punitive expedition. Lindona again visits Garcfa in 
prison, and again demands of him her lost daughter. The attacking 
forces approach Lindona’s castle. Ordofio, one of the leaders, 
notices a jewel which Ramiro is wearing. This is a keepsake which 
Linda had never lost during her residence among the bears and had 
presented to her lover. Ordofio recognizes the jewel as one formerly 
worn by King Garcia. He relates that on the morning when Garcia 
was captured he had been cruising off La Corufia, in command of 
naval forces. While thus engaged he had witnessed the fall of a 
baby from the castle window into the sea. He had jumped over- 
board, rescued the child, and taken her ashore. Abandoning her 
for a moment, he returned to see her in the act of being tenderly 
nursed by a she-bear. The bear had escaped into the forest with her 
nursling. There Linda had lived among the bears until discovered 
by Ramiro. Her identity is now established. The attack on the 
castle proceeds. Lindona surrenders. Garcia is released and his 
identity made known. He is treated kindly and freed from his 
chains. He expresses no desire to continue wearing them. Fernando 
is about to punish Lindona, but Garcia asks permission to atone for 
the old wrong by marrying her. This arrangement pleases all, the 
more so as Lindona’s heart is touched and she abandons her former 
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cruelty. Prince Ramiro, finding that Linda is of the blood royal, his 
own cousin in fact, promises to marry her. 


This most absurd play is only remotely historic. It has, how- 
ever, historic reminiscences gained from an imperfect memory of the 
chronicles and ballads. How far it is removed from history is shown 
by the fact that the author makes Fernando II of Leén the immediate 
successor of Alfonso VI. He is represented as the son of that monarch 
and the nephew of Sancho II and Garcia. As a matter of fact the 
reigns of Urraca and Alfonso VII had intervened. Fernando II 
was a son of Alfonso VII, el emperador. Several of the romantic 
features of the plot are little more than commonplaces in the litera- 
ture of the time. The abandoned child, nurtured by wild beasts, 
appears in the Amadis of Gaul, and such stories have been common in 
the world’s folklore since the days of Romulus and Remus. Lindona 
is the mujer hombruna type of woman, so common in the Spanish 
drama, who avenges her lost honor without male assistance. 

We have now traced the development of the legend of King Garcia 
down through various stages. The oldest chronicles give but a few 
meager details of his vicissitudes and sufferings. A generation later 
picturesque details, of a plainly fanciful nature, begin to creep into 
the monkish accounts, suggesting that Garcfa’s downfall had begun 
to occupy the poets. Still later the Crénica general gives wider 
currency to the legend. An educated poet, Lorenzo de Septilveda, 
recognizes the picturesqueness of the story and by basing a poem upon 
it strove to restore to poetry what was poetry’s own. Nearly a 
century later a playwright, probably Pérez de Montalvan, stages a 
degenerate version of the legend, grossly misrepresenting the facts 
of history, adding a love story and numerous extraneous incidents. 
This is the course that most legends run. A few meager facts are 
given an imaginative treatment by some inspired poet of the people. 
The simple charm of this attracts the more sophisticated artist. A 
masterpiece frequently results. In the course of time another writer 
strives to improve upon his sources, sacrifices simplicity, changes, 
adds, complicates, produces something almost unrecognizable, 
and the legend falls into full degeneracy. 


GrorGE TYLER NortTHup 
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Mr. 8. Griswold Morley has long maintained that every Spanish drama- 
tist of the siglo de oro had special idiosyncrasies with regard to the choice of 
verse forms, that it is possible to work out a metrical formula for all or almost 
all of the great writers, and that these formulas, when obtained, aid greatly in 
determining works of doubtful authorship. Inasmuch as Mr. Morley 
recently worked out the formula for Moreto (Studies in Spanish Dramatic 
Versification of the Siglo de Oro: Alarcén and Moreto. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1918) I have asked him to give me his 
opinion as to the authorship of Za Lindona de Galicia. This Mr. Morley 
has very kindly done, and has also granted me permission to print his remarks. 
Mr. Morley has been unable to reach a definite conclusion. In the first 
place, neither he nor I have seen the Madrid MS. He has had access to 
no other version of the play than my own very imperfect suelta print. Fur- 
thermore he has not yet worked out the metrical formulas of Montalva4n and 
Lope de Vega. What he has to say as to the possibility that Moreto had a 


hand in the writing of the play is of great interest. 
G. T. N. 


With regard to La Lindona de Galicia, I am sorry to say that an examina- 
tion of its metrical structure gives no definite answer to your query as to 
whether Moreto or Montalvan is the more likely candidate for its authorship. 
In the first place, the text is barbarously mutilated. Then, one important 
factor, Montalvan’s formula, is practically an unknown quantity, for the 
eight plays by him that I have been able to examine (those in Vol. XLV of 
the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles and La Monja alférez) are not enough to 
determine much. They show him to have belonged, as a versifier, rather 
to the middle of the century than to the early period, but it would require 
a greater number properly to define his idiosyncracies. I shall there- 
fore have to consider La Lindona de Galicia almost entirely from the Moreto 
side. 

Here is the analysis of the play, as I make it: 
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There are no instances of liras, sonnets, or versos sueltos in this play. 
There are a number of miscellaneous lines, corrupt passages with extra lines 
or lacking them, and therefore difficult to classify; also a number of short 
songs and couplets. Act I contains a 98-line assonated passage in wu-a. 
The total number of lines in dialogue in the whole play is 2,256. 

The important thing, the percentages of romance and redondilla, are 
perfectly typical of Moreto. Nevertheless, La Lindona is far from being a 
typical Moreto play. It shows an unwonted fondness for octava rima, a * 
meter which Moreto never affected much. The percentage (11 )of octaves 
is far greater than that in any authentic play of his that I have seen; the 
nearest is 6 per cent in Como se vengan los nobles. It is true that I have 
rated as octaves the very corrupt passage in Act I (pp. 6-7 of the suelta), 
although the stanzas are so hashed as to be almost unrecognizable. Second, 
there is a sizable passage of six-syllable assonants (98 lines; Act I, pp. 8-9). 
This meter is not found in the dialogue of the thirty-five plays of Moreto 
that IT have examined. One cannot call these two indications conclusive 
evidence against Moreto, but they are straws. 

The form of silva, in the short passages of Act II (pp. 20-21) and 
Act III (pp. 23a, 256) might be by either Montalvén or Moreto, who are 
much alike in their use of this meter, sometimes a telltale. The songs, and 
there are plenty of them, point rather to Moreto of the two. In Montalvan’s 
eight plays there is only one song (No hay vida como la honra, III), a four-line 
romance in e-a. Moreto, of course, has songs galore; most of them are 
quatrains of redondilla or romance, like the romance on page 26a of La Lin- 
dona; but one could also find something analogous to the Galician form in 
Act I (p. 6a): 


““Mozas de la Riba de Vlla 
facey reverenzas al sol, y a la lua” 


in Anttoco y Seleuco, II, 9. 

But, I repeat, my ignorance of Montalvdn’s system is too great at present 
to permit of much certainty. As to the possible ballad, En los montes de 
Galicia, etc., the last line does not sound quite popular to me. I incline to 
think that the author of the play composed it. 

S. Griswotp Morey 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Le Mystere d’Adam: An Anglo-Norman Drama of the Twelfth Century. 
Edited by Paut Sruper. Modern Language Texts, L. E. 
Kastner, general editor. Manchester (England): University 
Press, 1918. Pp. lviii+80. 


The remarkable impulse which has been given lately to the study of 
“moderns” in England is revealed by the epoch-making government report 
on modern languages (republished recently under the title Modern Studies) ; 
by the foundation of the Modern Language Research Association, whose 
fourth Bulletin has just been issued, and by the appearance of texts like 
the present one, emanating from Oxford and intended for the use of students 
in the English-speaking universities. If all the new texts are to be as well 
chosen and as well edited as this one, or as Orr’s Guiot de Provins (Modern 
Philology, XVI, 391), the promoters of the movement may be assured that 
they are making enviable progress and in the right direction. 

The Representacio Ade is peculiarly well suited to classroom use: were 
it not that the unique manuscript is very poor, besides being incomplete, 
the play would be ideal for the purpose. Mr. Studer has, however, done 
extremely well in getting at, or toward, what must have been the original; 
he has preserved most of what was valuable in the older editions of Luzarche 
and Grass, and he has incorporated all the useful comments of G. Paris, 
Foerster, and Tobler. The Introduction deals with the sources of the play, 
with its staging, and with the language and versification of the author 
and of the manuscript as it stands. The whole has been printed with 
commendable care. 

A few comments may be offered. Line 63, the emendation seems 
awkward and unnecessary: change petit to pot and cf. Erec 3416. Line. 
114, the estas of the MS has better claims than the substituted estes. 172 
tei membrera. Line 185, the Devil is seeking to make Adam discontented 
in Eden, where he is but a gardener: 

Deus t’a fait gardein de son ort, 
Ja ne querras altre deport ? 


The next line, Forma il tei por ventre faire, has always seemed to the writer 
wretchedly out of keeping, as well as poor in argument: possibly ventre 
has replaced some rarer word unfamiliar to the copyist. It might repay 
research to examine the Romance forms from Lat. véllére, which came to 
mean ‘binding,’ ‘edging,’ ‘border,’ and hence might have been applied to 
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garden borders; ef. the Picard viaure (ML, II, §§ 10, 54) and LaCurne’s 
velte (read velre?); the weure of Aspremont 25ab may not be the same word. 
“Did the Lord shape you only to be a maker of (paths and) borders?” 
Line 290, Why has the possibility of reading s’oposer or set oposer (MS 
soposer) been rejected? Line 345-46, it does not seem at all certain that 
rhymes such as dreit: plait, found in the MS, are to be thrown out; 
ef. Modern Philology, X, 448. Line 388, the non-elision ta ire being frankly 
impossible, one might read: Repost me sui la [enz] por t’ire, la enz representing 
in angulo paradisi above. Line 420, a simpler change, the omission of que, 
would allow the MS reading to stand. Nothing is commoner in the rejuvena- 
tion of language by copyists than this suppression of the older paratactic 
construction; one instance is Roland 359, and the same MS would furnish 
half a dozen others. Shepard’s excellent article PMLA, XXI, 519, on 
parataxis in Provencal, might be of use here. Line 482, further search 
might show that ras ‘head’ existed in Provengal; at any rate, escachier 
‘bruise,’ ‘crush,’ is just the right verb here; cf. Villon, Testament 1202. 
Line 678, a grant relais might be translated ‘at considerable distance be- 
tween,’ instead of ‘very leisurely.’ Line 732, Co sai jo bien. Line 847, 
this troublesome line might be repaired by reading ot for the MS az: oir 
merveille is very frequent in OF and fits here admirably. Line 886, Grass’s 
punctuation was the better, for Trovas le tu means not ‘Did you find it?’ 


but ‘Did you invent it ?’ 
T. A. JENKINS 
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Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra: Rinconete y Cortadillo. Translated 
from the Spanish with an Introduction and Notes. By 
Martano J. LoRENTE, with a preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GraHAM. Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1917. 


Mr. Lorente’s translation of Rinconete y Cortadillo is by far the best yet 
made. While there is room for improvement, the translation gives evidence 
of much careful and sympathetic work. It would have been well had 
Mr. Lorente bestowed the same care upon the Introduction. His decidedly 
flippant attitude and his careless contradiction of greater scholars than he, 
often without convincing proofs, are offensive in the extreme. 

In the first few pages Mr. Lorente gives his reasons for making the 
translation and assures us of the great need of such a work. All preceding 
translations, we are told, are worthless. Norman McColl’s alone has the 
merit of having been made from the editio princeps. If we are to believe 
Mr. Lorente, McColl made poor use of it. There is much merriment at the 
expense of Fitzmaurice Kelly, who praised the translation extravagantly. 
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Mr. Lorente points out several mistakes which McColl made; in some of 
these Mr. Lorente is correct, in others he lays himself open to criticism. 
Thus (p. 22): ‘Referring to the shoes worn by one of the boys, Norman 
McColl styles them ‘rotten’ instead of ‘fancy.’”’ The word in question is 
picados. As a matter of fact, picados has both meanings, ‘rotten’ and 
‘fancy,’ or to be more accurate, ‘torn,’ ‘worn out.’ There is here, in 
fact, a play on words which neither McColl nor Lorente has been able to 
bring out in the translation, for picados referred also to the designs which 
were cut in the leather. Lorente has therefore merely chosen the less 
preferable translation. 

Again, “the two blackguards are termed ‘stout’ instead of ‘hand- 
some.’” Dos bravos y bizarros mozos is the phrase. McColl’s translation 
is as accurate as Lorente’s. Mr. Lorente would have done better to have 
pointed out a real mistake of McColl’s in this same passage and in the same 
description. McColl renders sendos pistoles as ‘sundry pistols.’ In the 
preceding paragraph, where the two old men in baize are mentioned, he 
has a similar rendering of sendos: ‘various rosaries’ for sendos rosarios. 
In the same uncharitable spirit Mr. Lorente ridicules McColl’s notes, and 
his translation of the verses in La Gitanilla. 

Mr. Lorente next proceeds to a discussion of the date of composition of 
Rinconete y Cortadillo. The plausible assumption is made that Cervantes 
composed the novel in the interval between chapters 32 and 47 of Don 
Quijote. This assumption is based upon a passage in chapter 32, in which the 
innkeeper tells of some books and papers which a traveler had left behind 
him. Lorente concludes that if Rinconete y Cortadillo had been finished at 
that time, Cervantes would have mentioned it as he did in chapter 47. 
Mr. Lorente also expresses his belief that Cervantes conceived and planned 
Don Quijote in the jail of Sevilla during the last months of 1597. 

The translator’s literary criticism contains nothing new. The actual 
translation conta’as few errors. Where there is a choice of readings, he 
has usually chosen the best. For example, he translates hasta edad de 
catorce a quince anos el uno, y el otro no pasaba de diez y siete instead of hasta 
edad de catorce a quince anos: el uno ni el otro, etc. I do not think that he 
has chosen so wisely, however, in translating encerada as encerrada; nor 
when he has Cortado come from El Pedroso instead of el piadoso lugar. 
Rodriguez Marin’s note on this passage is conclusive. Moreover, I do not 
believe that Cervantes would have lost this opportunity of punning. 

Below I cite some important errors in translation. I refer to Rodriguez 
Marin’s edition of Rinconete y Cortadillo as Text; Lorente’s translation as 
L; to McColl’s as C. Text (p. 245), fines: the phrase should be translated 
‘within the limits’ and not ‘at the end of.’ Text (p. 250), mosqueasen: 
L translates ‘leathered’: the idea is evidently to strike lightly. The word 
means ‘to brush away flies,’ hence C’s translation ‘flick’ is preferable. 
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Text (p. 253), cogido entre piernas: L ignores Rodriguez Marin’s note, and 
translates the phrase as ‘locked up.’ Text (p. 253), blancos occurs twice: 
L translates ‘copper’ and ‘brass.’ I would suggest ‘copper’ both times. 
Text (p. 262), referring to the purse, sila habia tomado, L makes the student 
ask Cortado ‘if he [Cortado] had stolen it, while he [the student] was 
marketing.’ The context shows this rendering to be wrong, although the 
Spanish admits it. In the same sentence the student asks Cortado if he 
had seen the purse. The following speeches show no suspicion on the 
student’s part thit Cortado had taken the purse. C’s translation, ‘if he 
[the student] had taken it out,’ is preferable. The rendering of the passage, 
no debe de estar, etc., is questionable though permissible; ‘It can not have 
been lost’ is better. Text (p. 266), Seftores galanes; Seftor galan: L trans- 
lates first ‘young fops,’ next, ‘gentle sir’; it should be ‘gentle sir(s)’ in both 
cases. The young Asturian’s courtesy shows the expression, ‘young fops’ 
to be out of place and uncalled for. Text (p. 271), cantar is translated 
‘sings’ when the meaning is ‘confess.’ The note is uncalled for. American 
slang, ‘squeal,’ or ‘sing out,’ if he wishes to keep cantar, would be better. 
Text (p. 275), Venia en camisa: L improves the reading by giving the mean- 
ing rather than the literal translation: ‘He wore neither jacket nor doublet 
and through the aperture in front of his shirt,’ etc. Text (p. 277), La patria 
no me parece de mucha importancia decilla: L translates, ‘Our country does 
not seem to be important enough to mention it.’ The country is not the 


unimportant thing; it is the matter of telling where they are from: ‘It is 


of no great importance to tell where we are from’ is more exact. The 
following passage, where Rincén says, ‘since there will never be any 
inquiries made in order to confer upon us some honorable order,’ should be 
translated, ‘since we are not to be examined for reception into some honorable 
order.’ Text (p. 280), L’s rendering of popa and soledad as ‘poop and 
solidity’ is not admissible. Even C’s ‘pop and celemony’ is preferable. 
The same may be said of L’s rendering of estupendo as ‘stupor.’ Text 
(p. 281), the difficult passage where Rincén relates his accomplishments is 
too freely translated. Raspadillo, verrugueta y el colmillo are translated by 
‘I can mark cards, and tell each one by feeling them with my fingers.’ This 
is the meaning, but a note should have been given explaining the various 
kinds of marking. In the same passage no attention is paid to the phrase 
al mas pintado, which is simply translated ‘a man.’ Text (p. 281), in the 
phrase que se deje matar, etc., matar is translated ‘killed’ when the meaning 
is ‘fleeced.’ Text (p. 287), Y la bolsa se ha de llevar el alguacil: L translates 
‘and let the purse be taken to the constable.’ ‘And the constable is to have 
the purse’ is better, for after a while Monipodio himself takes the purse to 
the constable, who is waiting at the door. Text (p. 289), L omits the phrase 
beginning que no lo dejaria, etc. Text (p. 292), I would suggest ‘advocate’ 
instead of ‘patron’ for abogado. Text (p. 296), Respeto, and the following 
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passage beginning Que respeto: L’s translation is permissible only with a 
note explaining the double meaning of respeto. Monipodio undoubtedly 
refers to the lover of Cariharta, Repolido. The word is used in the sense of 
‘lover,’ and C translates ‘sweetheart.’ Text (p. 311), in the phrase y sus- 
pendiése Maniferro, L has substituted Monipodio for Maniferro. 

Occasionally Mr. Lorente fails to detect the plays on words. I have 
already pointed out this in the case of picados. A more glaring example is 
Text (p. 325): Monipodio is speaking of the Judio . . . . que yo le deshaga 
la corona. L translates this, ‘I shall spoil his tonsure.’ ‘Crown’ is good 
English slang. In addition, Cervantes has in mind the crown that priests 
shave on their heads. 

Frequently Mr. Lorente fails to translate a word when there is no need 
of not translating. Some of such cases are: alforjas (p. 59); vaquero (p. 60); 
escudo (p. 77); a medio mogate (p. 91); escudos (p. 91); cernada (p. 95); 
bota (p. 96). References are to pages in Mr. Lorente’s translation. 

Finally, many notes are unsatisfactory. Such are the notes on mal- 
baratillo (p. 68, 1. 23); la pescaderia (p. 70, 1. 15); la costanilla (p. 70, 1. 16); 
gradas (p. 75, 1. 12); Nuestra Sefiora de las Aguas (p. 94), last line; sam- 
benito (p. 118, 1.13). Good notes are also needed to explain germania 
(p. 78, 1. 10); ansia (p. 79, 1.17); the card tricks (p. 87, last paragraph); 
sine fine, quiries (p. 103, 1. 2); de barrio (p. 112, 1. 19). 

Still, as I have stated above, the translation is excellent, and trans- 
lations by Mr. Lorente of other Novelas Ejemplares will be welcomed. ' 

E. R. Sms 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Manual de pronunciacién espafiola. By T. Navarro TomaAs. 
Madrid: Publicaciones de la Revista de filologia espaiiola, 


1918. Pp. 235. 

This manual has been eagerly awaited for some time by students of 
Spanish linguistics, and by textbook writers and teachers. The study of 
Spanish phonetics started off well about 1894, but it has not been pursued 
with the same enthusiasm and continuity as the English, German, and 
French branches of the subject. As a result many matters of capital impor- 
tance have not been treated in a satisfactory fashion. Navarro Tomas 
sums up the situation correctly when he says (§7): 

El libro de F. de Araujo, Estudios de fonética castellana (Toledo, 1894), 
es un pequefio manual en que abundan las observaciones exactas; el de F.-M. 
Josselyn, Etudes de phonétique espagnole (Paris, 1907), de un cardcter mds técnico 
y especial, sirve principalmente para informaciones minuciosas sobre variantes 
individuales, y el de M. A. Colton, La phonétique castillane (Paris, 1909), aunque 
demasiado teérico y a veces oscuro, tiene para la ensefianza prdctica capitulos 
como el de las consonantes, de positiva utilidad. 
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The contributions! of Navarro’ Tomds to the Revista de filologta, beginning 
in 1915 and culminating in this manual, have at last made available a 
volume which leaves little to be desired in the way of clearness and com- 
pleteness. The work, in fact, is a model of method and style. The result 
of long and careful laboratory investigations,” it paves the way for further 
research on special topics and serves as a basis for practical adaptations in 
teaching and in comparative phonetics. There may be those, especially 
the Spanish purists and pedagogues, who will disagree with some of his 
statements as to which of several variants constitutes ‘‘good usage’’; others 
may think that his work would have been more trustworthy if he had used 
carefully selected subjects on whom to perform his experiments, rather 
than study his own pronunciation throughout. But the purpose of the 
manual, as stated in section 1, is to provide a text of Castilian good usage 
for Spanish teachers and not a record of the pronunciation of an individual: 

Las siguientes pdginas tienen por objeto describir breve y sencillamente la 
pronunciacién espafiola, tendiendo, sobre todo, a facilitar la ensefianza practica 
de nuestra lengua en este aspecto poco conocido de su naturaleza; no pretenden 
apurar la materia, ni recoger asuntos que no tengan aplicacién inmediata a 
dicha ensefianza, ni resolver dificultades pendientes atin de largas y minuciosas 
investigaciones; no aspiran, en fin, a ser un estudio perfecto de fonética espafiola, 
sino simplemente un tratado prdctico de pronunciacién. 


The Introduction includes paragraphs on “diferencias de pronuncia- 
cién,” “pronunciacién castellana popular,” “unidad de la pronunciacién 
correcta,” and “ensefianza de la pronunciacién.” In the last, the author 
states a fact which applies not only to most Spanish-speaking people but 
also to some teachers of the language in the United States, namely, ‘‘las 
ideas mds corrientes en Espafia sobre esta materia se reducen a una férmula 
pueril, que consiste en creer que la lengua espajiola se pronuncia como se 
escribe.” In speaking of teachers in Spain he notes a fact whose significance 
would be missed entirely by those school authorities in this country who 
take it for granted that anyone born in a country where some form of Spanish 
is spoken by the majority of the population is able to pronounce and teach 
Castilian: ‘‘a los maestros nacionales—ni se les prepara convenientemente 
para esta ensefianza, ni siquiera se les pide la correccién de, sus propios 
dialectalismos.” 

The chapter, Nociones de fonética general, consists of a résumé of the 
material which is now to be found in probably its most satisfactory form 

1 Revista de filologia espafiola: II (1915), 374-76, Alfabeto fonético; III (1916), 
51-62, Siete vocales espatolas; III (1916), 166-68, Las vibraciones de la rr espafola; 


III (1916), 387-408, Cantidad de las vocales acentuadas; IV (1917), Cantidad de las vocales 
inacentuadas; IV (1918), 367-93, Diferencias de duracién entre las consonantes espafolas. 

2 Begun in the laboratory of the Colonial Institute in Hamburg with Dr. Panconcelli- 
Calzia, continued at Montpellier and in the phonetic laboratory of the Centro de 
estudios in Madrid. 
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in L. Roudet, Eléments de phonétique générale (Paris, 1918). English readers 
who feel their knowledge of this fundamental matter to be insufficient will 
find an excellent introduction to it in G. Noél-Armfield, General Phonetics 
for Missionaries and Students of Language (Cambridge, England, 1915). 
An acquaintance with the form and functions of the organs of speech is 
indispensable to the comprehension of the body of the manual, yet the 
author devotes only two pages to it. A good brief introduction to this 
subject is to be found in A. Saillens and E. Holme, French Pronunciation’ 
(London, 1909). 

At the end of this second chapter of the manual is to be found the 
phonetic alphabet used by the author. It provides for distinguishing 53 
different articulations, exclusive of nasal sounds. He will probably be 
criticized for not adopting the alphabet of the Association phonétique inter- 
nationale, but an examination of the question will show that that alphabet 
is inadequate for Spanish. The alphabet of the Société des parlers de France 
seems to have formed the basis for the author’s system, but it has been 
considerably modified. Viewed in its relation to practical teaching, this 
subject assumes a degree of importance which would make its discussion 
here too lengthy. 

The chapter Pronunciacién de las vocales takes up the vowels in physio- 
logical order, beginning at the front of the triangle, which is the most practical 
way. ‘Three qualities of each vowel are distinguished, close, open, and lax. 
In addition, the letters i and u each have a semi-vowel value as the second 
element of a diphthong and a semi-consonant value as the first element 
of a semi-diphthong. (One is at a loss to explain the author’s failure to 
include a vowel chart preceding § 45, cf. §79.) In general, the close vowels 
occur in open syllables under primary and secondary stress, open vowels 
in closed syllables under primary and secondary stress, lax vowels in weak 
positions (between primary and secondary stress and final before pause). 
The vowel a is medial under stress, except before the velar fricatives, 
when it is velar, and lax in weak positions. The exceptions to the rules 
governing the quality of the other four vowels all come under the head- 
ing of assimilation. The theory of vowel harmony, which was one of 
the most important of Colton’s contributions to the subject, is dismissed 
as follows: 

Las modificaciones que suelen producirse por metafonia o armonia de 
timbre entre las vocales de silabas contiguas, se reducen de ordinario, en la 
pronunciacién correcta, a leves y sutiles matices, cuyo andlisis rene sin perjuicio 
omitirse en la ensefianza practica del idioma. 

Colton’s theory is supported by this admission that metaphony is character- 
istic of Spanish, but as speech becomes more “‘correct’’ (artificial ?), the 

1 With an introduction on the organs of speech by Professor T. P. Anderson Stuart, 
dean of the faculty of medicine, University of Sydney. Pp. 13-33. 
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tendency is reduced (combatted?). Whether the author’s methods are 
adapted to the solution of this problem remains to be seen. Of nasalization 
in Spanish he says: “Una vocal entre dos consonantes nasales resulta, en 
general, completamente nasalizada. En posicién inicial absoluta, seguida 
de m o n, también es frecuente la nasalizacién de la vocal.” This phenome- 
non, which Panconcelli-Calzia! says is common in varying degrees to all 
languages, is another which need not be mentioned in teaching Spanish 
to American students; their problem is to reduce nasalization. 

The chapter on Pronunciacién de las consonantes is particularly enlight- 
ening in its constant distinction of four types of pronunciation, that 
is, forma culta, semiculta, familiar, and vulgar. The various articulations 
have been recorded and described before, but never with such rigorous 
method, with such definite information as to good usage, and with dis- 
tinctions as to rapid, slow, emphatic, and current styles. The abundance 
of the illustrative material is especially gratifying. For facility in reference 
one might expect to find the voiceless fricative bilabial (and possibly the 
unvoiced equivalent of the voiced interdental fricative) included in the 
Cuadro de las consonantes espafiolas, p. 60. The treatment of d and 6 will 
be found enlightening, and the consistent following-up of the subject of 
consonantal assimilation brings out the Spanish organic basis. 

Probably the part of the author’s work which is most open to criticism 
is his attempt at comparative phonetics. After his descriptions of many 
of the Spanish sounds, he compares them with the nearest French, German, 
or English sounds. This of course would be very valuable if the comparisons 
were detailed and accurate, but they are not detailed and at times not 
accurate. To compare satisfactorily a given sound of one language with 
that of another is usually impossible in a single sentence. The result 
of attempting it is inevitably misleading; it is similar, in fact, to the 
old method of teaching pronunciation in our elementary Spanish grammars 
which indicated the English sound that was nearest to a Spanish sound. 
This part, in its present form, would have been better omitted. A few 
examples will show the inaccuracy of some of the comparisons: open i as 
in socialismo, “suena aproximadamente como la 7 en ingl. bit, think; 
al. mit, nicht”; close e in compré, queso, and cesta, ‘‘suena generalmente algo 
menos cerrada que la e en fr. chanté, al. fehlen, ingles pane”’ (pane is [pein], 
Spanish close ¢ being closer than the first element, possibly more open than 
the second, but tenser than either); open e as in guerra, ley, aquel, “‘suena 
aproximadamente como la e fr. perte, ingl. let, al. fett (but some indication 
of the difference should be given; cf. the difference between Fr. perte and 
Eng. let); open u in turco and junta “con sonido semejante al de la wu en al. 
gut, Mund” (but the u of German gut is long and close, while that of Mund 

1 De la Nasalité en italien (Paris, 1904), p. 25: ‘*‘L’occlusion compléte de la voie 
nasale n’a jamais lieu. L’occlusion incompléte peut varier pour chaque idiome.”’ 
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is short and open). The comparisons are usually accurate for French 
when the difference is noted, but are often misleading for English and 
German. A few warnings, such as that addressed to the French against 
total nasalization (p. 34), and that to the English-speaking reader against 
the aspiration accompanying the voiceless explosives, especially ¢ (p. 74), 
are of positive value, as is the differentiation of English voiced th and inter- 
dental d. Itis precisely an exact comparative study of the sounds of Spanish 
and the other modern languages which is now most needed in the practical 
teaching of these languages in Spain and of Spanish in other countries, 
and it is regrettable that the present book, instead of contributing to this 
end tends to perpetuate certain false notions, adding authority to them 
by the very accuracy of its other parts. It is differences, not similarities, 
which need to be stressed. In particular, the ignoring of the laxness and 
diphthongal character of English vowels makes a comparison as to quality 
(closeness) alone entirely misleading. 

The chapters on the pkenomena of connected speech, Los sonidos agrupa- 
dos, Intensidad, Cantidad, and Entonacién, will be of great practical benefit 
to foreigners learning Spanish. The tendency to consider the subject of 
pronunciation completed when the sounds and the phenomena of the isolated 
word have been treated, has been pernicious in all languages, but in none 
so much as in Spanish where the pronunciation of an isolated sound or word 
differs from its pronunciation in a group much more than it does in either 
French or German. The author has classified all the fundamental types 
of intonation combinations, with examples, and with such information 
available there is no longer any excuse for the teacher of Spanish not making 
his own and his students’ pronunciation as nearly perfect as is possible 
without a considerable period of residence in Spain. We know from ex- 
perience, of course, that greater accuracy can be obtained from good phonetic 
instruction here at home than from study in Spain without phonetic training, 
except in the case of very young students or those gifted with exceptional 
hearing and imitative powers. 

No consideration of this book would be complete without a special 
referente to the illustrations (40 in number), the diagrams, and exercises. 
The descriptions of the principal sounds are accompanied by drawings of a 
transverse section of the mouth, showing the relative positions of lips, 
teeth, tongue, palate, and velum so clearly that even a beginner in phonetics 
can hardly fail to understand; anyone who has some knowledge of the 
subject can recognize the sound immediately from the drawing. This 
visualization is of incalculable help in getting the “feel” of the whole artic- 
ulation. A palatogram accompanies each vowel drawing. The drawing 
of the érganos de la articulacién, which is reserved for unnumbered page 240, 
should be transferred te page 10 opposite the description of the organs of 
speech. The author has adopted a system of denoting intonation which is 
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simple and clear: for practical purposes it is perhaps the best available. 
The systems of Pierson and Jones are too difficult of interpretation. The 
scheme used in the Textos fonéticos is more easily interpreted than either 
Passy’s or Thudicum’s, but it would be interesting for practical purposes 
to see the system of Klinghardt and de Fourmestraux applied to Spanish. 

Another feature which adds greatly to the practical value of the book 
and makes it an excellent text for courses in practical phonetics in American 
colleges is the exercises following the treatment of each sound. These are 
to be commended for two reasons, first, because the texts, chosen from 
seventeen modern Spanish authors, mostly contemporaries of the first rank, 
constitute a miniature anthology, and secondly, because the texts appear 
in the conventional orthography with the exception of the letter (sound) 
under consideration. In each case the sound represented by this letter is 
indicated by the corresponding phonetic symbol in bold-face type.. This 
makes possible the application of a fundamental principle emphasized by 
Rosset,! the isolation of and concentration upon a single element until it is 
mastered. Pages 190-219 offer texts in conventional orthography with 
the full phonetic apparatus, i.e., script, stress, pauses, linking, intonation, 
etc., on the opposite page. In addition to these special exercises, the 
abundant examples of isolated words in phonetic script illustrating each 
sound furnish rich material for practice on various combinations. There 
is probably sufficient material in phonetic script throughout the book to 
make possible the construction of a phonetic dictionary on the order of the 
useful Michaelis-Passy Dictionnaire phonétique. The addition of a word- 
list at the end, with section references to all words occurring in phonetic 
script, would be invaluable. 

C. E. PARMENTER 
UNIversITy oF CHICAGO 


1 Exercices pratiques d'articulation et de diction, troisiéme édition (Grenoble, 1912), p. 8. 
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